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Comments 

Dwight  Landreneau,  Secretary 


Wildlife  and  fisheries  biologists 
in  every  state  work  daily  to 
ensure  the  health  and  growth  of  a 
variety  of  species  that  inhabit  the 
woodlands  and  waterways  of  this 
country.  Game  species  garner 
most  of  the  outdoor  news  coverage 
generated  to  inform  sportsmen  and 
women  on  the  status  of  their 
species  of  interest.  Commercially- 
harvested  species,  including  alliga- 
tors, crabs,  shrimp  and  oysters,  are 
tracked  in  business  news  reports 
that  inform  readers  and  viewers  on 
the  status  of  industries  vital  to  our  economy  and  way  of  life. 

Non-game  species  monitoring  and  management  also  fall  within  the 
scope  of  responsibility  of  state  fish  and  game  agencies.  That  responsibil- 
ity has  always  been  part  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  mis- 
sion to  manage,  conserve  and  promote  wise  use  of  Louisiana's  renewable 
resources. 

This  agency  is  in  the  midst  of  a  planning  process  that  will  produce  a 
Comprehensive  Wildlife  Conservation  Strategy  (CWCS)  for  use  by  the 
department  in  the  application  for  State  Wildlife  Grant  (SWG)  funding  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  government.  This  strategy  planning  must  be  com- 
pleted by  October  1,  2005,  and  upon  approval,  it  will  allow  Louisiana  to 
continue  receiving  SWG  funds  for  implementation.  SWG  funds  are  feder- 
al dollars  derived  from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
These  funds  have  been  available  and  distributed  proportionally  based  on 
each  state's  geographic  and  population  size  since  2002,  but  with  the 
caveat  that  each  state  develop  a  plan  for  long-term  use  of  continued  fund- 
ing. 

State  Wildlife  Grant  program  funds  provide  for  the  research  and  pro- 
gram solutions  for  wildlife  species  that  are  not  hunted,  fished  or  trapped. 
The  goal  for  state-level  action  developed  by  SWG  fund  use  is  to  prevent 
more  species  from  being  added  to  the  threatened  or  endangered  species 
list.  That  designation,  as  you  may  or  may  not  know,  brings  strict  federal 
land  and  water  usage  regulations  that  restrict  private  property  use  and 
development. 

The  success  stories  are  already  in  place  in  this  state.  From  the  brown 
pelican  to  the  Louisiana  black  bear  to  the  pallid  sturgeon,  it  has  been 
proven  that  wildlife  species  can  be  brought  back  from  the  brink  of  extinc- 
tion with  sound  wildlife  management  practices.  There  is  more  work  to  be 
done,  however,  and  the  funding  must  be  secured  to  continue  that  work. 

In  coming  months  you  will  also  be  hearing  more  about  the  Teaming 
With  Wildlife  initiative  (www.teaming.com).  This  effort  is  a  coordinated 
public  information  campaign  to  raise  awareness  of  the  work  being  done  to 
prevent  non-game  species'  numbers  from  dwindling  to  the  point  where 
federal-level  intervention  is  need.  This  department,  along  with  all  other 
state  fish  and  wildlife  management  agencies,  wants  you  to  be  aware  of 
what'e  being  done  to  preserve  species  at  risk,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
thriving  ^nd  often  publicized  to  a  greater  extent. 

LDWF  is  seeking  public  input,  as  we  finalize  our  strategy,  to  enlist  a 
consensus  of  support  for  and  agreement  with  the  plan.  We  need  to  hear 
from  hunters,  anglers,  environmentalists,  farmers,  ranchers,  and  those 
who  own  or  manage  land.  To  learn  more,  visit  our  website  at 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov  and  click  on  "Comprehensive  Wildlife  Conservation 
Strategy"  under  "About  .  DWF"  on  the  home  page. 
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Story  by 
Deb  BURST 


~1  oon  after  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  steamboat  travel  spurred  commerce  on  the  Mississippi 
i_/River,  opening  the  heartland  of  America  and  placing  a  demand  for  safe  travel  along  the 
Bavou  State's  winding  waterways.  When  Congress  funded  Frank's  Island,  the  first  Louisiana 
lighthouse,  it  was  the  most  expensive  lighthouse  at  the  time.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  lighthouse  began  construction  in  IMS  and  was  finally  lit  in  L823. 
Ultimately,  some  40  lighthouses  in  28  locations  were  created. 

Unlike  East  Coast  lighthouses,  Louisiana  lighthouses  were  constructed  on  soft  delta  bot- 
toms in  bayous,  bays,  lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Isolated  from  land,  these  lofty  towers 
have  wrestled  storms,  warfare,  erosion  and  neglect,  and  are  now  left  drowning  in  their  own 
waters.  Louisiana's  rich  lighthouse  history  is  colored  by  the  bravery  of  their  keepers.  If  these 
towers  survive,  it  will  be  because  of  the  mariners,  hunters  and  preservationists  who  are  now 
passionately  fighting — against  time,  against  nature — to  save  these  nautical  treasures  and  the 
stories  they  have  to  tell. 

Following  the  lead  of  David  Cipra's  book  Lighthouses,  Lightships  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  let's 
meet  some  of  these  valiant  monuments  from  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  Basin,  the  Delta  Region 
and  the  Bayou  Country.  Like  warriors,  some  met  their  demise  early  while  others  stand  defi- 
antly battling  the  odds  with  an  army  of  faithful  servants.  In  this  first  installment  of  a  two- 
part  series,  we'll  begin  with  a  look  at  the  fascinating  lighthouses  of  the  Lake  Pontchartrain 
Basin. 
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THE  LAKE  PONTCHARTRAIN  BASIN 


It  began  with  12  lighthouses  spinning 
around  the  Rigolets,  the  north  and  south 
banks  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  the  Lake 
Maurepas  and  Manchac  regions.  Five 
remain  standing  today,  the  Tchefuncte 
River  Lighthouse,  the  West  Rigolets,  the 
Pass  Manchac,  the  New  Basin  Canal  and 
the  Port  Pontchartrain. 
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Tchefuncte  River  Lighthouse 


On  the  banks  of  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
three  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Madisonville  stands  the  Tchefuncte  River 
Lighthouse.  Operated  by  a  keeper  until 
1935,  the  lighthouse  was  fully  automated  in 
1952.  A  black  stripe  down  the  south  side 
serves  as  the  rear  range  marker  for  the 
channel  leading  to  the  Tchefuncte  River 
and  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  maintains  a  light 
beacon  for  night  navigation.  In  1999, 
Congress  passed  legislation  transferring 
the  lighthouse  and  property  to  the  town  of 
Madisonville  who  then  designated  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  Basin  Maritime 
Museum  (LPBMM)  as  caregivers. 

Del  Lipps,  a  retired  engineer  and  volun- 
teer for  the  LPBMM,  formed  a  group  of  vol- 
unteers to  restore  the  lighthouse  and  gain 
access  to  the  property.  The  property 
requires  nautical  access  and  due  to  the  shal- 
low waters  the  new  pier  must  be  long 
enough  to  reach  the  ship  channel  for  boat 
docking.  A  three-phase  project  aims  to 
restore  the  station  to  its  original  design: 
lighthouse,  keeper  dwelling,  bell  tower,  a 
separate  kitchen  and  a  pedestrian  pier  300 
feet  out  into  the  lake. 

West  Rigolets 

The  Rigolets  is  a  channel  of  water  that 
bridges  Lake  Pontchartrain  to  the  Gulf  near 
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the  Mississippi-Louisiana  border.  The 
lighthouse's  lantern,  built  in  1855  by  Pierre 
Beauregard,  is  perched  atop  a  hipped  tin 
roof  over  a  cypress  square  cottage  elevated 
30  feet  above  the  lake  with  a  light  range  of 
10  miles. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  lightkeeper, 
Thomas  Harrison,  was  found  shot  on  his 
second  night  on  the  job,  the  only  keeper 
ever  killed  on  duty  during  the  war.  Nearby 
Fort  Pike  had  recently  been  occupied  by 
Union  soldiers  but  it  was  never  deter- 
mined who  was  responsible.  The  next 
keeper  stayed  on  duty  for  36  years  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  his  wife.  In  1945,  the 
lighthouse  was  discontinued  and  sold  to  a 
private  owner  a  year  later  for  $2,500. 

West  Rigolets  was  declared  "worthy  of 
our  recognition  and  protection"  by  the 
New  Orleans  Historic  District  Landmarks 
Commission  in  1998. 

Today  it  continues  to  slowly  rot  away 
having  made  its  way  onto  Lighthouse 
Digest's  Doomsday  List.  Accessible  only  by 
water  but  visible  from  Highway  90,  many 
commuters  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
structure  including  Mike  Caswell,  a  pho- 
tographer, who  has  studied  the  building 
up  close  and  notes  that  "someone  had 
camped  out  in  the  building,  and  decided  to 
build  a  campfire  on  the  wooden  floor." 
The  lighthouse's  present  owner,  Anton 
Zanki  of  New  Orleans,  is  eager  to  renovate 
the  lighthouse  but  admits  money  and  own- 
ership are  the  two  key  issues. 


The  Tchefuncte  River 
Lighthouse  occupies 
less  than  an  acre  on 
property  that 
measures  close  to 
seven  acres. 
Significant  erosion 
along  the  shorelines 
has  formed  a  crescent 
shape  on  each  side  of 
the  lighthouse. 


The  Tchefuncte  River 
Lighthouse  keeper 
cottage  once  included 
a  hen  house,  a  hog 
pen  and  an  alligator 
pond  to  supplement 
the  diet  of  one  of  its 
keeper  families. 
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Auxiliary  buildings  on 

the  site  of  West 

Rigolets  Lighthouse 

included  a  kitchen 

and  wooden  cisterns, 

but  they  were  torn 

away  in  recent 

storms. 


Pass  Manchac 

Lighthouse  sustained 

heavy  damage  during 

the  Civil  War.  The 

granite  lantern  deck 

was  shattered, 

windows  were 

broken  and  doors 

were  carried  away. 
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Pass  Manchac 


This  lighthouse  sits  in  a  watery  grave 
more  than  a  1,000  feet  from  shore  as  coastal 
erosion  has  stolen  precious  property  that 
just  a  100  years  earlier  boasted  a  thriving 
garden  and  small  farm.  Barely  standing  in 
Pass  Manchac  between  Lakes  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain  near  Ponchatoula,  four 
different  houses  fought  the  lake's  fury  with 
a  final  design  of  a  one-and-a-half  story 
brick  dwelling  connected  to  a  cylindrical 
tower,  the  first  and  only  one  to  be  built 
along  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  brick  walls  were 
three  feet  thick  and  eight  feet  high,  atop  a 
timber  grillage  with  the  light  elevated  45 
feet  above  the  lake. 

The  Pass  Manchac  lighthouse  is  listed  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  A 
group  of  concerned  citizens  formed  the 
Manchac  Lighthouse  Committee,  a  non- 
profit group  that  has  transferred  the  light- 
house title  to  the  state  to  act  as  the  manag- 
ing agent  which  helped  launch  money  in 
2001  for  a  restoration.  The  first  phase  of  the 
original  plan  to  secure  and  replace  the 
foundation  began  when  wooden  pilings 
were  driven  around  the  tower  to  prevent 
complete  submersion.  At  the  same  time, 
the  lantern  room  was  moved  to  the  town  of 
Ponchatoula,  but  was  split  in  the  process. 
Although  many  are  passionate  about  sav- 
ing this  historic  treasure,  Mother  Nature 
seems  to  be  winning  the  battle,  for  the 
tower  continues  to  sink. 


New  Basin  Canal  Lighthouse 

Gaining  its  name  from  a  canal  built  by 
Irish  and  German  immigrants  linking  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
the  first  New  Canal  lighthouse  was  born  in 
1839  as  an  octagonal  structure  on  wooden 
pilings  hammered  into  the  lake  bottom. 
Because  the  lower  timbers  rotted,  a  second 
station  was  built  iri*  1855 — a  one-story 
wooden  structure  supported  by  iron  pil- 
ings holding  an  iron  lantern  33  feet  above 
the  lake.  In  1890,  a  two-story  super  struc- 
ture was  mounted  on  the  pilings  with  an 
added  16-foot  elevation,  enduring  more 
than  a  century  of  torturous  storms;  it 
served  as  the  Coast  Guard  Station  until 
2001. 

The  New  Canal  Lighthouse  epitomized 
the  dedication  of  the  keeper  families,  and 
Cipra's  book  recounts  many  of  their  valiant 
triumphs.  During  the  1915  hurricane  with 
winds  at  130  miles  per  hour,  Caroline 
Riddle  was  commended  for  heroism  in 
showing  the  light  through  the  storm. 
Maggie  Norvell  rescued  200  victims  ashore 
from  an  excursion  boat  fire  in  1926.  Using 
the  station's  rowboat,  Norvell  spent  two 
hours  saving  a  Navy  pilot's  life  as  his 
biplane  sank  into  the  lake  waters. 

The  house's  coat  of  stately  white  is 
accented  by  a  wrap-around  porch  with 
green  hurricane  shutters  and  a  prominent 
red  roof  resting  comfortably  amidst  lake- 
front  activity.  Unlike  its  Manchac  neighbor, 
New  Canal  began  1,000  feet  offshore  but 
landfill  projects  slowly  brought  the  shore  to 
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the  lighthouse.  Safely  on  land  under  own- 
ership of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  it  stands 
abandoned,  slowly  aging. 

The  National  Historic  Lighthouse 
Preservation  Act  of  2000  (NHLPA)  recog- 
nizes the  cultural,  recreational  and  educa- 
tional value  of  historic  light  stations  and  is 
working  with  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  (USCG)  in  developing  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble lighthouses  (those  currently  owned  by 
governmental  agencies)  that  can  benefit 
from  transferring  ownership  to  federal 
agencies,  tribes,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, nonprofits,  educational  agencies 
and  community  development  organiza- 
tions. Once  titles  are  transferred,  these  enti- 
ties must  agree  to  comply  with  NHLPA  and 
financially  support  the  lighthouses,  mak- 
ing them  available  for  education,  park, 
recreation,  cultural  or  historic  preservation 
for  the  general  public. 

The  New  Canal  Lighthouse  has  been  on 
the  list  for  three  years  while  the  govern- 
ment performs  its  evaluation.  The  Coast 
Guard  plans  to  transfer  the  title  to  the  Lake 
Pontchartrain  Basin  Foundation  (LPBF) 
who  will  manage  the  restoration  based  on 
the  approved  standards  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Port  Pontchartrain 

Built  on  what  was  Lake  Pontchartrain's 
only  artificial  reef,  Port  Pontchartrain 
began  as  one  of  the  few  private  lighthous- 
es. In  the  last  48  years  of  service,  women 
served  as   tower  keepers.   Like   its  New 


Canal  neighbor,  it  sat  2,000 
feet  offshore  but  landfill 
projects  have  now  sur- 
rounded it  with  dry  land 
and  given  it  renewed  life. 

From  1939  to  1983,  many 
locals  befriended  this 
fortress  on  the  grounds  of 
an  amusement  park  known 
as  Pontchartrain  Beach — an 
icon  of  sweet  memories  and 
family  fun.  Now  owned  by 
the  University  of  New 
Orleans  Research  and 
Technology  Park,  this  light- 
house lives  a  life  laced  with 
weeds  and  neglect.  There 
are  no  restoration  plans  in 
place  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  next  issue  of 
Louisiana  Conservationist, 
we'll  look  at  the  lighthouses  of  the  Delta 
Region  and  the  Bayou  Country.  In  the 
meantime,  more  information  on  these  or 
any  other  Louisiana  lighthouses,  the  keep- 
ers who  tended  them  and  restoration 
efforts  currently  underway  can  be  found  at 
www.ligiithonsefriends.coin  or  www.light- 
housedigest.com.  For  more  pictures  and 
details  on  West  Rigolets  Lighthouse,  visit 
www.pmgraphicsUc.coni/mike/wrl/.  Or  stop 
by  Madisonville's  Maritime  Museum  for  a 
diorama  of  25  Louisiana  lighthouse  and 
keeper  cottage  models  crafted  by  Cajun 
artist  Nelson  Plaisance.  Call  985/845-9200 
for  more  information.  V* 

Deb  Burst  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Mandeville, 
Louisiana.  A  graduate  of  Tulane  University, 
she  is  also  a  member  of  the  Nature  Conservancy 
and  the  Coalition  to  Restore  Coastal  Louisiana. 


New  Canal  Basin 
Lighthouse  had  a 
total  of  five  women 
keepers,  four  of  them 
widows  relieving  their 
husbands. 


At  one  time,  Hilton 
Hotel  had  agreed  to 
restore  Port 
Pontchartrain 
Lighthouse  as  part 
of  its  development, 
but  the  plans  were 
not  carried  out. 
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Photos  by 

Susan  GROS 


The  purple  Waldner 

spoon  fly  is  one  of 

the  most  effective 

patterns  for  redfish. 

A  monofilament  weed 

guard  enables  fishing 

in  grassy  ponds  and 

over  oyster  reefs. 


As  dawn  breaks  over  the  Louisiana  marsh,  the  heart  of  America's  wetland  comes  alive 
with  activity.  A  great  blue  heron  takes  flight  and  glides  to  a  prime  fishing  spot  near  the 
water's  edge  where  it  waits  motionless  for  a  meal.  Schools  of  baitfish  nervously  flip  as  they 
try  in  vain  to  escape  the  sharp-eyed  heron.  Like  a  masked  bandit,  a  raccoon  wades  nearby 
and  makes  an  early  morning  raid  on  an  oyster  bed. 

The  stage  is  set  as  a  shallow  draft  skiff  enters  the  picture-perfect  setting  with  an  angler 
perched  on  the  bow.  As  he  scans  the  area  for  signs  of  moving  fish,  the  boat  glides  effortless- 
ly in  the  skinny  water  toward  a  point  lined  with  roseau  canes.  Excitement  builds  at  the  sight 
of  a  large  red  drum  with  its  spotted  tail  waving  gracefully  just  above  the  surface. 

Quietly  the  captain  poles  the  boat  into  position  as  the  angler  readies  for  the  perfect  cast. 
The  redfish  continues  to  feed  lazily  on  snails  and  small  crabs  nestled  in  a  grass-choked  area 
of  Yellow  Cotton  Bay  north  of  Venice.  The  angler  makes  his  cast  and  carefully  begins  to  strip 
the  fly  line.  A  huge  V-wake  forms  as  the  curious  redfish  falls  in  behind  the  shiny  morsel.  The 
fish  quickly  gains  on  its  prey  and  pounces  on  the  fly  as  the  angler  firmly  strip-sets  the  hook. 
Line  peels  off  the  reel  and  the  water  erupts  as  a  "Cajun  bonefish"  streaks  off  across  the  shal- 
low pond.  A  few  minutes  later,  the  bronze  beauty  is  boatside,  where  its  iridescent  blue-tipped 
tail  glistens  in  the  sunlight. 

This  is  the  stuff  of  fly-fishers'  dreams.  After  an  unseasonably  mild  winter  and  record  high 
water  in  the  Mississippi  River,  the  grass  is  thick  in  the  duck  ponds  surrounding  the  delta.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  have  this  scene  replayed  20,  30,  even  50  times  in  one  day. 

Visitors  to  our  state  have  long  envied  the  quality  and  quantity  of  fish  we  have  in  our  fer- 
tile estuaries  and  Gulf  waters.  Until  recently  though,  Louisiana  was  not  widely  publicized 
as  a  saltwater  fly-fishing  destination.  That  has  certainly  changed  as  avid  fly-fishers  have 
begun  to  flock  to  our  area  from  hundreds  and  sometimes  thousands  of  miles  away  to  expe- 
rience what  many  refer  to  as  "fly-fishing  paradise." 
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In  neighboring  states  such  as  Florida,  an 
angler  might  get  a  few  shots  a  day  at  a  tail- 
ing redfish  or  bonefish  on  the  fly,  but  in  the 
prolific  estuaries  of  Louisiana,  sight-casting 
to  20  fish  per  day  is  not  uncommon.  In 
addition,  hundreds  more  can  be  spotted  as 
they  cruise  the  aquarium-like  shallows. 

Most  Louisiana  fly-fishing  guides 
encourage  catch-and-release,  and  cus- 
tomers are  usually  happy  to  oblige.  They 
respect  the  fishery  that  we  enjoy  and 
encourage  us  to  manage  it  wisely.  After  a 
day  on  the  water  here,  many  say  that  it  is 
the  best  fishing  they  have  ever  experienced. 
This  is  quite  a  compliment  coming  from 
anglers  who  have  fly-fished  all  across  the 
country  in  addition  to  exotic  destinations 
around  the  world. 

Just  a  decade  ago,  it  was  a  rare  sight  to 
witness  an  angler  at  a  marina  or  wading 
along  the  coast  with  a  nine-foot  fly  rod  in 
tow.  Skiffs  outfitted  with  poling  platforms 
and  casting  decks  were  unheard  of  in  our 
waters.  I  remember  a  conversation  several 
years  ago  that  I  overheard  between  a  local 
fisherman  and  a  fly-fishing  guide.  When 
the  guide  was  asked  if  the  platform  tower- 
ing above  his  outboard  motor  was  built  to 
shield  it  from  the  sun,  with  a  big  grin  he 
replied  that  it  was  not. 

Modern  flat  skiffs  are  usually  propelled 
with  long  graphite  push  poles.  Most  are 
equipped  with  elevated  casting  decks  on 
the  bow  and  poling  platforms  on  the  stern, 
as  stalking  and  seeing  fish  are  almost  as 
enjoyable  as  catching  them.  Standard  bay 
boats  equipped  with  trolling  motors  are 
also  used  frequently  due  to  their  ability  to 
cross  rough  water  and  their  longer  ranges. 
A  cast  net  or  wet  towel  can  be  tossed  over 
the  trolling  motor  to  help  avoid  snagging 
the  fly  as  it  is  stripped  onto  the  deck. 

Using  other  fly-fishing  watercraft  such 
as  pirogues,  canoes  and  kayaks,  is  referred 
to  as  "puddling"  by  fly-fishermen.  Hook 
into  a  double-digit  redfish  in  one  of  these, 
and  you'll  experience  what  is  known  as  a 
"Cajun  sleigh  ride"  as  the  fish  pulls  you 
across  the  marsh. 

Wading  opportunities  are  few  in  our 
state  due  to  mostly  muddy  bottoms 
although  there  are  several  nice  stretches  of 
beach  along  the  shores  of  Grand  Isle. 
Chandeleur  Islands  is  another  popular  des- 
tination, but  it  took  a  beating  last  year  dur- 
ing Hurricane  Ivan. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  pack  wading 
boots  or  old  tennis  shoes  as   the  water 


around  the  islands  is  sometimes  murky 
and  numerous  stingrays  call  this  area 
home. 

Go  Shallow,  Go  Deep 

One  of  the  major  differences  in  spin- 
casting  and  fly-casting  is  the  method  in 
which  the  fly  is  deployed.  In  spin-casting, 
for  example,  the  weight  of  the  lure  or  bait 
determines  the  cast  and  how  quickly  the 
lure  sinks.  In  fly-casting,  it  is  the  weight  of 
the  line  that  carries  the  fly  to  its  intended 
mark. 

There  are  three  basic  types  of  fly  lines 
used  for  saltwater  fly-fishing.  They  consist 
of  floating  lines,  which  remain  on  the  sur- 
face, intermediate  lines,  which  enable  the  fly 
to  sink  slowly  and  full  sinking  lines  that  can 
be  deployed  quickly  to  depths  in  excess  of 
100  feet. 

Shallow  areas  such  as  those  found  while 
fishing  in  the  marsh,  or  while  wading  the 
Chandeleur  Islands,  require  a  floating  line, 
which  keeps  the  fly  near  the  surface  and 
enables  the  angler  to  target  fish  in  mere 
inches  of  water.  In  addition  to  red  drum, 
species  such  as  black  drum,  flounder, 
sheepshead  and  speckled  trout  will  readily 
inhale  a  fly.  Small  epoxy  spoon  flies,  crabs 
and  clouser-type  patterns  work  best  in 
these  situations.  Hard  monofilament  weed 
guards  are  sometimes  required  when  fish- 
ing flies  in  grassy  areas  or  over  oyster  beds. 

In  slightly  deeper  water,  an  intermedi- 
ate, or  slow  sink,  line  is  appropriate.  When 
this  type  of  line  is  used,  the  fly  and  fly  line 
slowly  sink  and  are  retrieved  through  the 
strike  zone.  When  a  fish  is  hooked,  the 
angler  notes  the  amount  of  time  it  took  to 
sink  to  determine  at  what  depth  the  fish  are 
suspended.  This  technique  is  especially 
effective  for  targeting  monster  speckled 
trout  in  Venice  along  the  jetties  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 


Captain  Bryan  Carter 
releases  a  fly-caught 
red  in  the  marsh  near 
Myrtle  Grove. 
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A  cast  net  draped  over 

the  trolling  motor  is 

an  effective  way  to 

"snag-proof"  the  front 
deck  area  of  a  boat. 


Black  drum  put  up  a 

great  fight  on  fly  tackle 

and  will  readily  strike 

crab  patterns,  clousers 

or  spoon  flies.  Monster 

black  drum,  some  in 

excess  of  50  pounds, 

frequent  shallow  flats 

and  oyster  beds 

throughout  the 

summer. 


The  third  type  of  fly 
line  is  the  full  sink,  or 
fast  sink,  version.  These 
lines  are  usually  brown 
or  dark  grey  in  color. 
Full  sink  lines  can  be 
used  to  send  a  fly  deep 
to  entice  strikes  from 
large  species  such  as 
dolphin  (a  fish  other- 
wise known  as  mahi- 
mahi  or  dorado),  tuna, 
tarpon  or  cobia  which 
sometimes  hold  in  the 
thermocline. 
The  Red  Stick  Fly-Fishers,  based  in 
Baton  Rouge,  has  a  core  group  that  specifi- 
cally targets  big  fish  on  the  fly.  They  call 
themselves  "Big  Fish  +10"  because  the  rods 
they  use  are  10-weights  or  greater.  These 
anglers  like  to  push  the  envelope  by  target- 
ing larger  species  such  as  yellowfin  tuna, 
dolphin,  red  snapper,  amberjack  and  other 
deep-water  species.  Between  them,  they 
have  successfully  set  several  Louisiana 
records  as  well  as  International  Game  Fish 
Association  (IGFA)  world  records. 

I  joined  a  few  of  the  members  recently 
for  a  50-mile  trip  offshore  to  target  bull  dol- 
phin on  the  fly.  Although  the  dolphin  were 
nowhere  to  be  found,  yellowfin  tuna  made 
a  guest  appearance  in  our  chum  slick. 
Several  football-sized  yellowfin  were  boat- 
eel  when  suddenly,  the  big  boys  came  call- 
ing. I  hooked  one  that  would  have  topped 
the  centurv  mark  by  far.  Luckily,  the  hook 
pulled  after  the  initial  blazing  run.  A  short 
while  later,  1  hooked  another  yellowfin  and 
this  one  stayed  on  for  a  grueling  two  hour- 
20-minute  battle  in  2,000  feet  of  water.  1 
experienced  the  pain  that  one  of  these 
brutes  can  dish  out.  You 
can  rest  assured  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  I 
cast  a  fly  to  a  yellowfin 
tuna  again! 

Amberjack,  red  snap- 
per and  mangrove 
snapper  are  becoming 
popular  targets  on  flies 
as  well.  Most  are  found 
swarming  near  rigs  or 
platforms  in  100  to  250 
feet  of  water.  Current  is 
very  important  when 
targeting  fish  with  a  fly, 
as  there  is  no  heavy 
sinker    to    get    the    fly 


down  deep  to  the  proper  strike  zone.  A 
light  current  or  no  current  is  ideal. 

The  technique  that  some  captains  and 
anglers  use  is  to  chum  these  types  of  fish  to 
the  surface  and  away  from  the  rig  using  cut 
menhaden  or  sardines.  Once  the  fish  are  in 
the  open  water,  a  cast  is  made  and  if  all 
goes  as  planned,  the  fish  will  attack  the  fly 
as  it  is  stripped.  IGFA  rules  state  that  the 
motor  must  be  in  neutral  when  a  cast  is 
made,  as  well  as  when  the  fly  is  retrieved. 
This  requires  coordination  and  communi- 
cation between  the  angler  and  captain  to 
get  the  job  done. 

Last  May,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  join 
Captain  Tommy  Pellegrin,  Jeff  Pierce  of 
MUSTAD  Hooks  and  a  Canadian  TV  crew 
from  The  Nezi'  Fli/fisher  to  target  red  snap- 
per on  fly  out  of  Cocodrie.  After  a  day  of 
watching  Jeff  land  several  impressive  state 
record  mangroves  on  fly,  I  successfully  sent 
my  fly  down  about  80  feet  and  hooked  into 
a  monster  fish  with  cameras  rolling.  When 
the  fish  surfaced  20  minutes  later,  it  was  a 
huge  red  snapper.  Back  at  the  dock,  it 
tipped  the  certified  scale  at  22-pounds 
even — good  enough  for  an  IGFA  world 
record  and  Louisiana  state  record.  Talk 
about  promoting  Louisiana  tourism  and 
fly-fishing,  the  camera  crew  was  speech- 
less as  they  reviewed  the  video  of  the  day's 
action. 

Need  Some  Help  Getting  Started? 

Before  hitting  the  water  to  attempt  salt- 
water fly-fishing,  it's  a  good  idea  to  get 
some  basic  instruction. 

Several  fly-fishing  clubs  around  the 
state  offer  free  instruction  or  clinics 
throughout     the     spring     and     summer 
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months.  Most  offer  equipment  to  use  dur- 
ing their  outings.  Any  of  the  clubs  or  indi- 
viduals listed  below  would  be  happy  to 
assist.  Experienced  fly-anglers  might  want 
to  get  tips  on  specialized  flies  or  leaders 
used  to  target  saltwater  species  during  the 
various  fly  conclaves  sponsored  by  the 
clubs. 

Acadiana  Fly-Fishers — Lafayette 

•Jack  Deshotels  337/988-3517 

Contraband  Fly-Casters — Lake  Charles 

•Mark  Delaney  337/309-1586 
•Ron  Begnaud  337/477-7584 

New  Orleans  Fly-Fishers  (NOFF) 

•Joe  Bandera  504/888-2149 
•Alec  Griffin  504/529-3597 

Pontchartrain  Basin  Fly-Fishing  Club — 
Mandeville/Covington/Slidell  Area 

•Doug  Peters  985/624-3708 

Red  Stick  Fly-Fishers — Baton  Rouge 

•Glen  "Catch"  Cormier  225/751-6848 
•Roger  DelRio  225/907-4471 

Learning  to  cast  with  both  feet  on  dry 
land  is  much  easier  than  it  is  on  a  boat. 
There  are  fewer  obstacles  to  deal  with,  such 
as  trolling  motors  or  cleats,  and  your 
instructor  can  simply  walk  up  and  assist 
you,  as  opposed  to  having  to  stake  off  the 
boat  and  join  you  on  the  bow. 

Once  you  have  developed  your  confi- 
dence and  practiced  casting,  a  visit  to  a 
local  fly  shop  would  be  helpful.  The 
trained  staff  can  help  you  decide  on  the 
type  of  rod  and  reel  to  buy,  and  will  make 
suggestions  on  fly  patterns  to  use.  For 
inshore  species,  such  as  redfish  and  speck- 
led trout,  you  will  need  to  purchase  an 
eight-or-nine- weight  rod,  WF  floating  line 
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and  approximately  150  to  200  yards  of  20- 
pound  backing.  Plan  on  spending  around 
$250  to  $300  for  a  good  quality  starter  out- 
fit. 

Offshore  species  require  12-to-15-weight 
outfits  with  a  larger  investment  and  more 
specialized  rigging.  Again,  help  is  usually 
a  phone  call  away  by  contacting  one  of  the 
above  mentioned  club  members. 

World-class  saltwater  fly-fishing  is  just  a 
cast  away,  from  the  vast  salt  marshes  to  the 
miles  of  coastline  to  the  deep  blue  waters 
well  offshore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Take 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
South's  best  saltwater  guides  and  anglers 
and  learn  this  fast  growing  sport.  %> 


Susan  Gros  holds  16  International  Game  Fish 
Association  (IGFA)  world  records  and  numer- 
ous Louisiana  state  records.  Gros  is  Executive 
Director  of  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
Association  and  serves  as  the  Louisiana  district 
representative  of  the  International  Women's 
Fishing  Association  as  well  as  the  IGFA  repre- 
sentative for  Louisiana. 


The  1st  Annual  Louisiana  Fly-Fishing  Championship 

Captain  Myron  Fischer,  well-known  offshore  skipper  of  the  Different 
Drummer,  will  host  a  fly-fishing  tournament  out  of  Pirate's  Cove 
Marina  in  Grand  Isle.  The  dates  of  the  tournament  are  September  17- 
18,  2005.  At  press  time,  target  species,  rules  and  tournament  format 
were  not  confirmed.  For  more  information,  email  the  captain  at 
myron@pitchbait.com  or  contact  Pirate's  Cove  Marina  at  985/787-3880. 


Captain  Tommy 
Pellegrin  guided  the 
author  to  this  22- 
pound  IGFA  world 
record  red  snapper 
on  fly  last  May 
near  Cocodrie. 
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Kenny  RIBBECK, 

Donald  LOCASCIO, 

ManV  DUPUY  III 

and  Larry  SAVAGE 


The  Red  River  WMA 

plantation  at  age 

14,  exhibiting  a  closed 

forest  canopy  and 

increasing  competition 

for  sunlight,  moisture 

and  nutrients. 


■"  o  many  in  Louisiana,  the  terms  conservation  and  preservation  are  interchangeable,  general- 
l  ly  expressing  that  something  good  is  being  done  for  our  natural  resources.  However, 
these  words  polarize  others  into  two  distinct  groups.  The  thought  of  conservation  generally 
sends  good  feelings  down  one's  spine,  a  tingly  sensation  when  good  things  are  happening. 
While  preservation  may  do  the  same,  it  may  also  send  hair-raising  sensations  at  the  same 
time,  depending  upon  the  individual.  Why  the  difference?  Let's  talk  about  it  and  see  if  we 
understand. 

In  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s,  foresighted  leaders  of  our  country  began  to  recognize  the 
need  to  preserve  and  conserve  the  natural  resources  of  this  country.  The  abundant  natural 
resources  were  readily  being  utilized  to  fuel  the  expansion  and  growth  of  the  burgeoning 
nation.  As  these  leaders  traversed  the  countryside  and  obtained  reports  of  natural  resource 
use  and  abuse,  they  began  to  understand  the  necessity  of  protecting  these  resources  by  means 
that  would  ensure  their  viable  and  sustainable  use  for  the  continued  growth  and  well  being 
of  our  country.  Thus  began  the  preservation  and  conservation  movement. 

Also  began  the  division  of  preservationist  versus  conservationist  in  this  nation. 
Preservation  minds  agreed  with  conservation  minds  relative  to  the  acquisition  and  long-term 
protection  of  special  areas  to  prevent  their  commercial  exploitation.  Conservation  minds  dif- 
fered by  seeing  the  need  to  provide  a  sustainable  resource  from  these  areas  while  maintain- 
ing long-term  protection  of  the  resources.  The  concept  aims  to  exhibit  a  manner  of  long-term 
protection  while  affording  utilization  of  the  resources  for  continued  growth  and  health  of  our 
nation.  A  blend  of  both  systems  is  evident  today,  upheld  by  the  primary  thoughts  of  our  ear- 
lier leaders  that  initiated  the  movement. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  (LDWF)  has  long  been  a  leader  in  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources  within  our  state.  The  mission  of  LDWF  is  to  manage  and 
conserve  wildlife  resources  and  their  habitats  throughout  the  state — from  shrimp  to  the 
Louisiana  black  bear  and  salt  marshes  to  pine  savannahs.  For  an  in-depth  look  at  active  man- 
agement and  conservation,  consider  the  restoration  of  bottomland  hardwood  forest  habitats. 

Throughout  the  1960s  and  1970s,  bottomland  hardwood  forests  were  cleared  extensively 
and  rapidly  for  the  production  of  agricultural  crops,  particularly  soybeans.  These  forests 
were  situated  on  very  fertile  soil  known  to  be  highly  productive  for  timber  and  wildlife,  and 
therefore  favorable  for  agricultural  crops.  The  early  years  of  crop  production  usually  proved 
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worthwhile  for  the  landowners.  They  pro- 
duced bumper  crops  with  excellent  eco- 
nomic return.  LDWF  saw  the  writing  on 
the  wall;  once  extensive,  the  bottomland 
hardwood  forests  were  being  reduced  to 
isolated  blocks  of  forest  engulfed  by 
expanding  seas  of  agriculture.  Time  was  of 
the  essence  and  action  began. 

The  leaders  of  LDWF  realized  what  was 
happening  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
Alluvial  Valley  (LMAV)  portion  of  our  state 
and  knew  it  was  time  to  step  up  to  the  plate 
and  fulfill  a  portion  of  its  mission — to  pro- 
tect the  wildlife  resources  of  the  state.  The 
land  acquisition  program  played  an  inte- 
gral part  in  that  mission.  Within  the  LMAV, 
land  acquisition  initially  focused  on  acquir- 
ing key  forested  areas  and  dedicating  them 
as  wildlife  management  areas  (WMAs). 
LDWF's  land  holdings  within  this  region 
increased  from  approximately  15,000  acres 
in  1960  to  greater  than  225,000  acres  in  1980. 
By  the  early  1980s,  restrictions  on  clearing 
wetlands  alleviated  the  urgency  to  acquire 
forested  areas,  and  land  acquisition  focus 
shifted.  Marginal  croplands  adjacent  to 
existing  WMAs  became  sought-after,  with 
the  intent  to  restore  forested  habitat  around 
and  between  WMAs,  and  thus  to  create 
larger  contiguous  tracts  of  bottomland 
hardwood  forests.  Since  1967  over  25,000 
acres  of  new  hardwood  forests  have  been 
established  on  such  croplands  and  added 
to  the  WMA  system  land  base  available  for 
wildlife  conservation  and  management, 
and  for  public  use. 

The  plantation  on  Red  River  WMA  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  of  active  man- 
agement and  its  role  in  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  resources.  Red  River  WMA  was 
acquired  in  1964  by  LDWF.  In  1966,  a  680- 
acre  agricultural  tract  was  purchased  and 


added  to  the  Red  River  WMA,  the  first  step 
in  the  conservation  effort.  Wildlife 
Division  personnel  immediately  began 
developing  plans  for  restoration  of  that 
cropland  into  forest.  During  the  period 
from  1967  to  1973,  approximately  640  acres 
of  that  tract  were  planted  back  to  bottom- 
land hardwood  forests,  the  second  step  in 
the  conservation  effort.  This  was  also  the 
beginning  of  LDWF's  crop  land  restoration, 
to  be  continued  on  additional  agricultural 
tracts  acquired  as  part  of  the  WMA  pro- 
gram statewide. 

As  these  renewed  forests  grew  and  oth- 
ers were  established,  the  WMA  managers 
began  to  see  the  changes  in  wildlife  utiliza- 
tion associated  with  growth  of  the  planted 
trees  and  canopy  closure  of  the  new  forest. 
They  knew  it  was  time  to  start  some  habi- 
tat management  to  sustain  the  wildlife 
populations  in  the  new  forests  as  well  as  to 
help  keep  the  young  trees  healthy  and 
growing  vigorously  on  the  site.  Thus 
began  the  third  step  in  the  conservation 
effort — forest  management. 

Forest  management  allows  for 
the  sustained  utilization  of  forest 
resources  for  societal  needs. 
Pretty  simple,  yes,  but  also  very 
complex,  especially  when  dealing 
with  bottomland  hardwood 
forests.  LDWF  utilizes  forest 
management  techniques  (also 
referred  to  as  silvicultural  tools, 
the  methods  used  by  professional 
foresters)  to  manage  the  multiple 
resources  associated  with  the 
forests  on  our  WMAs.  Now  does 
that  mean  we  only  manage  for  the 
multiple    forest    products,    like 


Hardwood  seedlings 
are  planted  on 
recently  acquired 
agricultural  lands,  the 
first  step  toward 
bottomland  hardwood 
restoration. 


A  five-year-old 
hardwood  plantation 
provides  early 
successional  habitat 
for  white-tailed  deer, 
cottontail  rabbits, 
small  rodents  and 
many  species  of 
sparrows. 
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At  age  14,  the 

plantation  was  thinned 

precommercially  using 

chemical  injection. 

The  goal  of  this 

practice  is  to  alleviate 

stress  on  healthy  trees 

by  removing  the 

suppressed, 

unhealthy  trees. 


Red  River  WMA 

plantation  was  marked 

for  selective  harvest  at 

age  30.  At  this  stage, 

the  closed  forest 

canopy  has  starved 

the  ground  vegetation 

for  sunlight. 


pulpwood  and  sawtimber? 
No,  it  means  we  manage  our 
forests  for  the  wildlife,  soils, 
water  quality,  recreational 
aspects,  minerals  and  forest 
products  associated  with  our 
forests,  with  wildlife  concerns 
on  these  properties  given  pri- 
ority consideration. 

But  how  can  we  relate  con- 
servation to  cutting  down 
trees?  First  we  must  remember 
we  are  not  talking  preserva- 
tion, which  is  to  maintain 
unchanged  or  to  set  aside  for 
protection.  According  to 
Webster's  Dictionary,  conser- 
vation is  the  controlled  use  and 
systematic  protection  of  natu- 
ral resources.  Through  forest 
management  oriented  toward  meeting 
wildlife  objectives,  we  are  practicing  con- 
trolled use  and  systematic  protection  of  the 
forest  resources — conservation. 

Let's  take  another  look  at  the  Red  River 
WMA  plantations: 

Between  1967  and  1973,  hardwood  trees 
were  planted  as  part  of  the  restoration 
process. 

In  1982,  the  northern  plantation  received 
the  first  habitat  improvement  treatment. 

In  1998,  the  northern  plantation  under- 
went the  first  commercial  harvest  (crown 
thinning).  Also,  LDWF  began  a  bird  study 
to  compare  utilization  in  unharvested  plan- 
tation, harvested  plantation  and  adjacent 
natural  forests.  USDA  Forest  Service  and 
LSU  also  started  a  thinning  study. 
Additional  studies  examined  mast  produc- 
tion and  stump  sprouting,  among  other 
things. 

In  2004,  the  southern  plantation  under- 
went the  first  commercial  harvest.  That 
year,  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  (USGS)  started  a  carbon 
sequestration  study  and  the  USDA 
Forest  Service  began  a  second  thin- 
ning study.  LDWF  continued  the  bird 
study  and  hosted  the  Southern 
Hardwood  Foresters  Group  spring 
meeting  (the  group  discussed  habitat 
conditions  and  commercial  harvest  to 
meet  wildlife  needs,  short  and  long- 
term,  in  the  plantation.) 

Wildlife  comes  in  many  shapes  and 
sizes  as  do  its  various  individual  habi- 
tat requirements.  Various  habitat  con- 
ditions are  necessary  to  provide  for 


the  diversity  of  wildlife  found  in  our  bot- 
tomland hardwood  forests.  Through  the 
WMA  Forest  Management  Program, 
Wildlife  Division  biologists  evaluate  the 
forest  resources  on  each  management  unit 
(compartment)  every  10-20  years  (entry 
cycle)  and  develop  prescriptions  (manage- 
ment plans)  to  attain  and  maintain  the 
habitat  conditions  most  in  need  during 
each  entry  cycle. 

A  very  important  point  to  understand 
when  manipulating  habitat  for  wildlife  is 
that  any  given  forest  management  practice 
will  benefit  some  of  the  species  and  will  be 
destructive  to  others.  Basically,  you  cannot 
please  all  of  the  wildlife  all  of  the  time.  For 
example,  some  species  of  wildlife  require 
shrub /scrub  habitat  like  that  found  in 
young  hardwood  plantations  while  other 
species  require  the  park-like  habitat  found 
in  mature  closed  canopy  forests.  Many 
species  of  wildlife  require  forested  habitat 
somewhere  in  between  these  two  extremes. 
And  to  complicate  things  further,  some 
species  require  a  combination  of  these  very 
different  habitat  types  at  different  times  of 
their  life  cycles,  different  times  of  the  year 
or  even  different  times  of  the  day. 
Managers  must  have  an  understanding  of 
the  habitat  requirements  for  each  species  as 
well  as  the  technical  skills  to  create  those 
desired  habitat  conditions.  LDWF  has 
these  skilled  and  professional  managers 
doing  just  that. 

Now  let's  look  at  how  wildlife  habitat 
changed  on  that  640-acre  plantation  at  Red 
River  WMA.  In  the  early  1970s  the  planta- 
tion was  established,  converting  farmland 
into  a  young  bottomland  hardwood  forest. 
For  the  first  10-12  years,  many  species  of 
wildlife  enjoyed  the  early  successional 
habitat  that  was  provided.  Sunlight  was 
free  to  reach  the  ground  and  a  diverse 
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understory  of  various  plants  thrived. 
White-tailed  deer,  cottontail  rabbits,  small 
rodents  and  many  species  of  sparrows 
found  this  habitat  perfect.  But  a  growing 
forest  never  remains  the  same  for  very 
long.  The  planted  trees  grew  taller  and 
more  robust  and  began  to  starve  the 
ground  vegetation  of  sunlight. 

For  the  next  10  years  vegetation  growing 
on  the  forest  floor  thinned  out  due  to  the 
closing  of  the  canopy,  and  a  new  wildlife 
community  began  to  utilize  this  newly- 
formed  habitat.  Large  winter  flocks  of  wild 
turkey  became  frequent  visitors,  along 
with  many  species  of  songbirds  which  uti- 
lize closed  canopy  forest.  Squirrels,  wood 
ducks  and  many  other  species  of  wildlife 
began  foraging  on  the  acorns  now  being 
produced.  At  this  point  the  planted  trees 
began  to  compete  among  themselves  for 
nutrients,  water  and  sunlight  causing  slow- 
er growth  and  degradation. 

Now  it  was  time  for  LDWF  managers  to 
step  in  and  change  the  habitat  once  again. 
Because  the  managers  understood  that  this 
closed  canopy  habitat  was  important  for  a 
group  of  wildlife  species,  it  was  decided  to 
retain  some  of  this  habitat  for  the  time 
being  on  the  southern  half  of  the  plantation 
while  implementing  a  commercial  timber 
harvest  on  the  northern  portion.  By  remov- 
ing 40-50  percent  of  the  trees,  mostly  sup- 
pressed and  poor  quality  stems,  light  was 
again  allowed  to  reach  the  forest  floor  cre- 
ating new  wildlife  habitat.  A  thick,  lush 
understory  was  created  along  with  a  devel- 
oping midstory,  a  very  important  habitat 
for  many  migrant  song  birds  which  rely  on 
our  bottomland  hardwood  forests  during 
their  migrations  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

Due  to  the  rich  alluvial  soil  on  which 
this  plantation  grows,  the  trees  left  after  the 
harvest  grew  larger  crowns  and  began  once 
again  to  shade  the  understory.      LDWF 


managers  decided  it  was  time  to  thin  the 
southern  portion  of  the  plantation  to  pro- 
vide habitat  that  will  soon  be  lost  on  the 
northern  portion.  So,  this  year  timber  was 
marked  and  harvested  accordingly  to  pro- 
vide some  species  with  some  of  the  habitat 
they  need  some  of  the  time.  A  new  group 
of  wildlife  species  will  utilize  this  habitat 
for  some  time  until  the  ever-changing  over- 
story  closes  up  again  and  changes  the 
understory  providing  habitat  for  a  differ- 
ent group  of  species. 

So  you  see,  conservation  can,  and  usual- 
ly does,  take  active  participation  by 
resource  managers.  Sure,  there  are  times 
when  a  hands-off  approach  is  a  good  way 
to  perpetuate  a  particular  habitat  condition 
or  successional  stage,  but  the  forests  are 
dynamic  and  they  will  change  with  or 
without  us.  With  some  foresight,  careful 
planning,  use  of  proven  management  tech- 
niques and  experience  gained  from  trying 
new  techniques,  we  can  gently,  or  not  so 
gently,  steer  the  development  of  our  newly 
planted  forests.  We  will  manage  them  for 
sustained  optimum  use  by  society,  while 
maintaining  viable,  healthy  populations  of 
wildlife  associated  with  these  systems.  We 
are  conservationists!  4* 

Kenny  Ribbeck  is  a  Biologist  Programs 
Manager  who  has  been  with  the  department 
since  1984.  "Duck"  Locascio,  an  LDWF 
employee  since  1997,  is  a  Wildlife  Forester. 
Marc  "Buddy"  Dupuy  is  an  LDWF  Wildlife 
Forester  who  has  been  with  the  department  for 
13  years.  Larry  Savage  has  been  with  LDWF 
since  1977  and  is  currently  the  Wildlife  Turkey 
Study  Leader. 


The  first  commercial 
timber  harvest  is 
initiated  to  create  new 
wildlife  habitat  by 
allowing  sunlight  to 
reach  the  forest  floor 
once  again. 


Red  River  WMA 
plantation  four  years 
after  selective 
harvest,  at  age  34.  A 
thick,  lush  understory 
and  midstory  are 
developing  to  provide 
habitat  for  many 
species  of  migrant 
songbirds  as  well  as 
other  wildlife. 
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Powhatan 
Memory 


"I  love  you,  baby!"  The  song  on  the  clock  radio 
blared  at  4  a.m.  As  I  slowly  rose  from  my  warm, 
protective  layer  of  bed  sheets,  my  heart  immedi- 
ately fluttered  thinking  of  the  hunt  to  come. 
After  dressing  in  thermal  underwear,  blue  jeans, 
a  flannel  shirt,  polar  fleece  and  wool  socks,  I 
stumbled  into  the  kitchen  for  an  instant  break- 
fast. The  coffeemaker  was  gunnin'  on  the  count- 
er, making  its  soft  clicking  sound  as  my  dad 
poured  several  gallons  into  his  muddy  camo 
thermos. 

After  a  little  nourishment,  I  stepped  outside 
the  kitchen  door  to  take  in  the  predawn  morning 
coolness.  A  wave  of  27  degree,  heart-stopping 
air  sent  chills  down  my  spine.  I  proceeded  to 
load  up  the  rest  of  the  guns  and  bags  in  the 
Suburban.  After  my  dad  and  I  hugged  my  mom 
goodbye,  we  set  off  into  the  night.  As  we  drove 
through  the  ghost-like  neighborhoods  to  meet 
up  with  Mr.  Hooper  and  the  four-wheeler,  I 
relaxed  as  heat  engulfed  my  body  and  Don 
Henley  caressed  my  ears. 

After  hooking  up  with  Mr.  Hooper,  we  were 
on  our  way  down  Interstate  49,  headed  south  for 
Powhatan,  Louisiana.  We  rode  in  the  truck  for 
about  50  minutes  and  pulled  out  onto  a  service 
road.  Even  though  the  sky  and  atmosphere  were 
of  total  blackness,  I  knew  we  were  passing  field 
after  field  of  frozen  mystery. 

As  our  small  convoy  wove  its  way  through  a 
maze  of  fields,  we  slowed  to  a  steady  halt.  I 
counted  to  three,  soaking  up  the  heat  while  it 
lasted,  and  stepped  out.  There  was  a  mad 
scramble  for  clothing.  With  restricted  haste,  I 
gracefully  wrestled  my  way  into  my  waders  for 
that  beloved  instant  protection  from  the  ele- 
ments.   Pausing  for  a  breather,  the  last  notes  of 


Witchy  Woman  trickled  out  of  my  head  as  I  pre- 
pared mentally  to  enter  "The  Zone."  The  three 
of  us  continued  on  schedule  with  the  routine 
moment  of  silence,  inhaling  the  air,  and  absorb- 
ing the  stars  and  sound  of  millions  of  ducks  and 
geese  quacking  and  flapping  on  their  roost 
almost  a  half-mile  away  on  an  acre  of  flooded 
cornfield. 

My  heart  was  jumping  out  of  my  chest  as  the 
beast  within  the  four-wheeler  stirred  to  life, 
releasing  a  cloud  of  steam  and  exhaust.  I 
relieved  myself  one  more  time  before  buttoning 
up.  Mr.  Hooper  and  I  saddled  the  four-wheeler 
and  sped  off  into  the  unknown  with  great 
prospects. 

Riding  a  narrow,  worn  trail  parallel  to  the 
field,  the  moonlight  illuminated  an  apparitional 
wall  of  towering  thicket  that  acted  as  an  insulat- 
ed liner  protecting  the  birds  on  their  concealed 
roost.  As  we  neared  the  cornfield,  the  "noise"  of 
the  waterfowl  intensified  to  the  point  of  cover- 
ing one's  ears.  The  bike  turned  the  corner  facing 
the  small  flooded  field.  Breaching  the  wall  of 
brushwood,  the  birds  sensed  an  invasion  and  it 
immediately  seemed  as  though  the  ground  flew 
up  in  the  air.  There  must  have  been  millions  of 
birds  stirred  up.  Wing  beats  rumbled  with  the 
threat  of  an  approaching  thunderstorm.  My 
posse  and  I  were  tense  as  we  watched  this  phe- 
nomenon take  place.  I  was  shaking  and  needing 
to  urinate  all  over  again  as  the  ground  continu- 
ously appeared  to  rise  for  the  next  eight  minutes. 
All  of  these  birds  brought  back  memories  of  my 
first  goose  hunt.  There  is  nothing  like  the  unfor- 
gettable cry  of  a  speckled-belly.  I  remember 
lying  in  that  Texas  Rag  Spread,  fingertips  frozen 
with  a  peaking  dawn.  As  the  mud  began  to 
thaw  under  my  backside,  blankets  of  "specs" 
floated  over  my  head  coming  off  their  roosts. 
I've  never  seen  anything  as  majestic  and  pro- 
found until  now. 

The  bike  frantically  sped  off  to  pick  up  my 
dad  and  the  decoys  while  I  stood  there  quivering 
with  excitement.  My  senses  were  consumed  by 
the  moment  with  short  bursts  of  adrenaline 
thawing  the  cool  tips  of  my  toes.  My  boots  sank 
into  the  flooded  field  and  I  realized  this  would 
be  a  hunt  to  remember,  heck  we  may  not  even 
need  decoys.  V 


William  Andress,  17,  is  a  student  at  Caddo  Parish 
Magnet  High  in  Shreveport.  His  essay  "Powhatan 
Memory"  took  2nd  place  in  the  Senior  Division  of  the 
2004  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writer's  Association  Youth 
journalism  Contest.  We  are  pleased  to  feature  these 
winning  essays  throughout  2005. 
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Priceless 


Phe  lyrics  of  Paul  Simon's  1973  hit  song  could  just  as  well  be  the  motto  of  Jack  Price  of 
1  Blanchard,  Louisiana:  "Mama,  don't  take  my  Kodachrome  away." 

For  almost  40  years,  Jack  and  his  wife,  Ella,  have  traveled  all  over  the  state  photographing 
Louisiana's  native  plants,  always  with  a  roll  of  Kodachrome  slide  film  at  hand. 

Any  visitor  to  the  Prices'  home  is  soon  to  realize  the  hobby  to  which  this  couple  has  devot- 
ed their  lives.  A  sign  on  the  shoulder  of  Choctaw  Lane  reads,  "Wildflower  Area."  This  sign 
marks  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  dirt  path  that  snakes  its  way  from  the  road,  through  a  wood- 
ed lot,  to  a  one-story,  reddish-brown  bricked  house. 

Through  a  sliding  glass  door  on  the  side  of  the  house,  a  pair  of  curious  eyes  appears  from 
behind  a  parted  curtain.  A  hand  pushes  the  curtain  to  the  side,  and  the  door  slides  open.  Jack 
Price,  a  slender  man  clad  in  his  usual  beige  shirt  and  trousers,  steps  outside  into  the  filtered 
forest  light. 

With  a  cigar  perched  in  his  fingers,  he  saunters  down  one  of  the  many  foot-worn  trails  that 
crisscross  his  nine-acre  property,  occasionally  stooping  and  adjusting  his  glasses  to  examine 
a  native  plant  that  catches  his  eye. 

Ella  sits  inside  at  the  living  room  table  thumbing  through  "Wild  Flowers  of  Louisiana." 
Mounted  on  the  walls  surrounding  her  are  large  wood-framed  photographs  of  an  assortment 
of  native  flowers:  yellow  lady's  slipper  orchids,  bloodroot  and  pitcher  plants,  among  others. 

"In  1966, 1  think  it  was,  Jack  decided  we  needed  to  get  a  camera  for  Christmas  and  start 
photographing  wildflowers,"  Ella  says  with  an  air  of  sarcasm.  "He  had  always  hunted  and 
fished,  and  I  thought  we'd  go  make  some  flowers  a  few  times  and  he'd  get  tired  of  it  and  go 
back  to  hunting  and  fishing." 
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Clockwise  from  left: 
wild  hyacinth 
(Camassia  scilloides), 
Carolina  lily  (Lilium 
michauxii)  and  silky 
camelia  (Stewartia 
malacodendron). 
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Above:  Lady's  slipper 

(Cypripedium 

kentuckiense). 

Right:  Passion  flower 
{Passi 'flora  incarnata). 

Below:  Yellow- 
fringed  orchid 
(Platanthera  ciliaris). 


Photo  by  Jack  Price 

Jack  recalls  that  the  flower  that  first 
inspired  him  to  embark  on  his  new  hobby 
was  one  he  saw  growing  on  a  roadside  in 
1966.  He  didn't  know  what  kind  it  was  but 
soon  found  out  by  a  chance  occurrence. 

"I  was  in  the  library  one  night  down- 
town (Shreveport),  and  I  picked  up  a  book 
with  some  beautiful  color  pictures  of  flow- 
ers in  it,"  Jack  says.  "I  turned  the  page  and 
I'll  be  dad  gum  if  there  wasn't  the  flower  I 
saw  on  the  roadside.  It  was  an  orchid  of  all 
things!  I  thought  orchids  grew  on  the  sides 
of  trees  in  the  tropics." 

Jack's  interest  was  cemented.  He  never 
did  get  tired  of  photographing  wildflow- 
ers.  The  photographs  in  his  living  room  are 
but  a  small  sample  of  his  work.  Thousands 
more  are  packed  away  in  Kodak  slide  trays 
in  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the  house — 

Photo  by  Jack  Price 


proof  that  his  innocent  hobby  turned  into  a 
lifelong  labor  of  love. 

Each  photograph  triggers  a  memory  of 
Jack  and  Ella's  time  with  each  other  and 
the  people  they  encountered  while  explor- 
ing the  state.  The  couple  eagerly  recounts 
tales  of  their  adventures  to  any  interested 
listener. 

"Remember  the  time  we  got  our  truck 
stuck  in  the  mud  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
woods?"  Jack  says  as  he  prompts  Ella  to 
finish  the  story. 

"We  had  to  walk  out  five  miles  to  get 
help,"  Ella  grumbles.  "The  people  who 
came  to  help  us  went  back  down  there  and 
got  their  vehicle  stuck,  and  they  had  to 
walk  back  out  too!" 

Jack  and  Ella  wore  out  five  vehicles  dur- 
ing their  travels — putting  over  100,000 
miles  on  each  of  them.  And  Jack  snapped 
photographs  of  plants  all  along  the  way. 

Jack's  photographs  not  only  serve  as 
personal  mementos,  but  also  chronicle  the 


Photo  by  Jack  Price 

floral  history  of  Louisiana.  They  are  all  that 
remain  of  many  of  the  plants,  which  are 
quickly  disappearing  from  forests  and 
roadsides. 

"Between  the  tree-cutting  and  the  land- 
clearing  and  the  herbiciding,  and  every- 
thing else  man  can  think  of  to  do  to  them, 
so  many  of  the  areas  that  were  beautiful  are 
gone  now,"  Ella  says. 

While  traversing  the  state  in  search  of 
flowers  to  photograph,  Jack  and  Ella 
would  often  return  to  sites  they  had  dis- 
covered in  previous  trips  only  to  find  a  for- 
est of  tree  stumps  or  the  foundation  of  a 
new  house.  But  even  after  seeing  so  many 
of  their  favorite  flowers  destroyed,  the 
Prices  have  a  people-first  philosophy. 

"You  can't  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress,"  Jack  says  firmly.  "The  need  for 
people  comes  before  anything." 
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Jack  and  Ella  strongly  encourage  the 
public  to  work  together  to  help  save 
Louisiana's  native  plants.  They  suggest 
contacting  corporations  that  own  land 
where  rare  plants  grow  to  try  to  get  them 
protected. 

"Always  start  at  the  top,"  Ella  says. 
"Talk  to  the  president  or  the  chairman  of 
the  board.  You've  got  to  get  up  into  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  officers  of  the  corpora- 
tion in  order  to  have  any  success  in  getting 
it  saved." 

Jack  and  Ella  also  see  a  great  need  to  bet- 
ter inform  people  about  native  plants. 

"Most  of  the  people  in  Louisiana  are  not 
plant-conscious,"  Ella  says.  "They  don't 
really  care.  I  guess  the  first  thing  is  to  edu- 
cate the  young  people.  If  they  care,  they  can 
demand  that  something  be  done  to  save 
them  for  their  children  and  their  grandchil- 
dren." 

The  Prices  have  been  members  of  the 
local  and  state  chapters  of  the  Native  Plant 
Society  since  the  groups  were  formed  in  the 
1980s.  In  2002  they  received  the  Karlene 
DeFatta  Award  of  Excellence  from  the 
Louisiana  Native  Plant  Society  for  their 
work. 

"I  count  them  (the  Prices)  among  my 
best  friends,"  says  Richard  Johnson,  a  fel- 
low member  of  the  Louisiana  Native  Plant 
Society  and  curator  of  Briarwood,  the 
Caroline  Dorman  Nature  Preserve.  "I  don't 
know  anyone  who's  met  them  who  doesn't 
think  the  world  of  them." 

Perhaps,  then,  it  shouldn't  be  surprising 
that  it  isn't  the  plants  that  Jack  and  Ella 
treasure  the  most  from  their  experiences. 

"I  think  the  people  we've  met  have  been 
the  most  rewarding  part  of  it,"  Ella  says. 
"Everybody  we've  met  that  likes  plants 
have  all  been  nice  people." 


Though  the  Prices  covet  the 
intrinsic  rewards  of  their  work  the 
most,  everyone  can  appreciate  the 
tangible  rewards — the  photo- 
graphs. Jack  credits  the  quality  of 
his  photographs  to  a  lot  of  prac- 
tice and  a  good  quality  film. 

"If  someone  asks  you  what  kind 
of  camera  you  use,  he's  an  idiot," 
Jack  remarks.  "If  he  asks  you  what 
kind  of  film  you  use,  then  he 
knows  what  he's  talking  about." 

Recently       Kodak       pulled 
Kodachrome   25,  Jack's   favorite 
film,  out  of  production.  The  mod- 
ern trend  of  digital  photography 
has   rendered  Jack's  beloved   slides  and 
carousel  trays  obsolete. 

Though  they  have  indeed  taken  his 
Kodachrome  away,  the  images  that  Jack 
captured  of  Louisiana's  native  plants  will 
endure  for  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

In  the  words  of  Paul  Simon,  "They  give 
us  those  nice  bright  colors.  They  give  us  the 
greens  of  summers.  Makes  you  think  all  the 
world's  a  sunny  day."  % 


A  native  of  Shreveport,  Kevin  Allen  studies 
biology  education  and  journalism  at  Louisiana 
Tech  University  and  plans  to  teach  high  school 
upon  graduating.  He  is  a  volunteer  for 
LDWF's  Natural  Heritage  Program  and  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Native  Plant  Society. 
This  is  his  first  submission  to  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 
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Jack  and  Ella  Price  at 
their  home.  Behind 
them,  their  plant 
photographs  fill  the 
walls. 
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Species   Recovery  Making   Strides 
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After  being  tagged, 

six-month-old  juvenile 

pallid  sturgeon  are 

stocked  into  the 

Old  River  Control 

Complex  area  in 

Concordia  Parish. 


They  probably  wouldn't  be  the  main  menu  item  for  anyone  planning  a  Friday  night  fish 
fry,  and  unless  you're  a  paleontologist  you  probably  wouldn't  have  one  hanging  over  the 
mantel  in  your  den.  But  the  pallid  sturgeon  is  receiving  special  attention  these  days  from  fish- 
eries biologists  from  Montana  to  Louisiana. 

From  the  upper  Missouri  River  down  through  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  rivers,  the 
challenge  of  saving  this  strange-looking  aquatic  creature  from  extinction  is  being  met. 
Progress  is  being  made  toward  restoring  a  species  whose  numbers  had  dwindled  to  the  point 
that  it  was  listed  as  endangered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (USFWS)  in  1990. 

In  Louisiana,  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Inland 
Fisheries  Division  and  the  USFWS  Natchitoches  National  Fish  Hatchery  (NNFH)  have 
focused  on  reintroduction  and  augmentation  of  pallid  sturgeon  in  two  primary  management 
areas.  These  include  the  Atchafalaya  River  distributary  system  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  between  Lake  Providence  and  St.  Francisville. 

A  plan  prepared  by  Bobby  Reed,  LDWF  Inland  Fisheries  district  supervisor,  and  Jan  Dean, 
Ph.D.,  assistant  hatchery  manager  at  NNFH,  focuses  on  population  assessment,  determina- 
tion of  life  history  traits  and  habitat  needs.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  population  enhance- 
ment through  artificial  reproduction  and  stocking  efforts. 

Assisted  by  commercial  fishermen  in  and  around  the  Old  River  Control  Complex  (ORCC) 
in  Concordia  Parish  near  Simmesport,  LDWF  personnel  have  been  studying  pallid  sturgeon 
since  the  early  1990s. 

"When  they  were  listed  as  endangered  in  1990,  no  one  had  been  looking  for  them  this  far 
downriver,"  Reed  noted.  "When  we  started  looking  for  them  in  1991,  we  knew  the  shovel- 
nose  were  here  but  not  much  about  the  pallid  sturgeon  population." 
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More  consistent  collection  efforts  were 
made  starting  in  1997.  A  year  later,  one 
female  and  one  male  pallid  sturgeon  were 
successfully  spawned  at  NNFH.  Spawning 
attempts  each  year  since  met  with  little  suc- 
cess, primarily  due  to  the  inability  to  collect 
females  in  reproductive  condition,  until  the 
spring  of  2004. 

"Timing  is  critical,  and  the  conditions  I 
noticed  during  collection  last  year  were 
ideal,"  said  Reed.  "Water  temperature  was 
64  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  and  as  I  handled 
the  females,  they  felt  different.  They  were 
loose  in  the  belly,  and  that's  an  indicator  of 
sexual  maturity.  The  same  thing  happened 
during  a  paddlefish  collection  years  ago. 
We  were  just  there  at  the  right  time,  and 
you  have  to  recognize  what  you've  found," 
he  added. 

Dean  noted  that  collecting  suitable 
brood  fish  is  a  cooperative  effort  involving 
LDWF  biologists,  commercial  fishermen 
and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
who  operate  the  ORCC  water  gates. 
Sufficient  water  flow  at  the  right  time  is 
critical  for  attracting  adult  pallid  sturgeon 
to  the  collection  area,  and  ORCC  manager 
Cary  McNamara  assists  by  regulating 
water  flow  to  make  brood  fish  collection 
possible. 

An  abundance  of  captured  fertile 
females,  and  the  tireless  efforts  of  NNFH 
and  the  staff  at  Booker  Fowler  Fish 
Hatchery  (BFFH)  in  Forest  Hill,  produced 
12,000  fingerlings  from  the  Old  River  stock 
for  release  back  into  the  Mississippi  and 
Atchafalaya  this  past  November.  "There's 
been  a  good,  long-standing  relationship 
with  LDWF,  and  when  sturgeon  produc- 
tion exceeded  the  tank  rearing  space  avail- 
able in  Natchitoches,  Booker  Fowler  was 
available  to  accommodate  the  excess  fin- 
gerlings," said  Dean. 

In  addition  to  large  numbers,  the  results 
of  last  spring's  spawn  were  enhanced  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  fingerlings  that 
were  produced.  Both  in-state  hatcheries 
Photo  courtesy  of  Natchitoches  National  Fish  Hatchei 


reared  sturgeon  using  warmer 
temperatures  (72  to  76  degrees 
Fahrenheit)  in  raceways  and 
tanks,  rather  than  the  63  to  68 
degrees  Fahrenheit  used  in 
Montana  and  North  and  South 
Dakota.  The  results  in  four 
months  were  healthy  12-to-13- 


inch  fish  with  greater  chances  for  survival. 
Hatcheries  in  other  states  using  the  cooler 
water  temperatures  usually  produce  pallid 
sturgeon  averaging  only  five  to  seven  inch- 
es by  November. 

Although  BFFH  staff  had  never  raised 
sturgeon,  they  did  have  extensive  experi- 
ence raising  paddlefish  and  several  other 
species  of  fish.  "We  were  excited  about 
raising  an  endangered  species  and  glad  to 
be  in  a  position  to  assist,"  said  Kristi  Butler, 
biologist  manager  at  BFFH.  "The  finger- 
lings were  started  indoors  in  fiberglass 
tanks,  but  quickly  outgrew  them.  We  soon 
moved  the  fish  outdoors  to  large  concrete 
raceways  where  they  had  more  space  and 
were  easier  to  keep."  Butler  and  her  staff 
monitored  growth  rates  of  the  pallid  stur- 
geon bi-weekly  throughout  the  summer 
and  early  fall.  "We  provided  shade  and 
cool  well  water  to  help  get  the  fingerlings 
through  the  long  hot  summer,"  added 
Butler. 

Dean  is  optimistic  about  the  outlook  for 
pallid  sturgeon  regaining  a  foothold  in  the 
Old  River  system.  "The  critical  situation  is 


Above:  Sturgeon  fry 
hatching  in  a  jar  at 
Natchitoches  National 
Fish  Hatchery. 

Left:  Sturgeon 
embryos  about  three 
days  after  fertilization 
and  two  to  three  days 
prior  to  hatch. 


Six-week-old  pallid 
sturgeon  fingerling  at 
Natchitoches  National 
Fish  Hatchery. 
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Initial  fry-rearing 

tank  at  Natchitoches 

National  Fish 

Hatchery.  The  belt 

feeder  provides  a 

continuous  supply  of 

manufactured  feed. 

The  fish  shown  here 

are  three  weeks  old. 
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Specialist  Scott 

Delaney  releasing 

pallid  sturgeon 

fingerlings  into  the 

Mississippi  River. 


Prior  to  release,  young 

pallid  sturgeon  are 

implanted  with  tags  at 

BFFH.  Clockwise  from 

left  are  NNFH's  Greg 

Landry  and  Jan  Dean 

with  LDWF  personnel 

Tracy  Cloud,  Erin 

Campbell,  Bobby  Reed 

and  Paul  Smith. 


further  up  north  where  the  breed- 
ing grounds  just  aren't  as  readily 
available,"  he  said.  "There's  not 
that  stretch  of  river  needed  for 
proper  development.  We're  fortu- 
nate to  have  our  large,  free-flow- 
ing rivers,  and  we'll  be  trawling 
to  recapture  and  determine  how 
many  of  these  fish  are  coming 
from  the  wild  versus  what  we've 
stocked." 

But  it's  a  long,  slow  process  to 
bring  the  pallid  sturgeon  back  to 
a  point  where  the  endangered 
status  could  be  removed.  Reed 
and  Dean  point  to  the  10-to-12- 
year  period  females  must  survive 
to  reach  sexual  maturity.  The  fish  have  to 
adapt  to  the  existing  habitat  which  has 
evolved  over  time. 
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"There's  not  a  wide  river  plain  with  side 
channels  that  provide  the  option  of  scatter- 
ing out  to  the  side  channels  that  each 
species,  pallid  and  shovelnose  sturgeons, 
prefers,  so  they  breed  together  in  the  one 
big,  deep  channel  that  remains  today," 
Reed  noted.  "That  can  lead  to  hybridizing 
and  the  goal  of  a  pure  pallid  strain  is  not 
achieved." 

Contaminants  in  the  rivers  have  also 
played  a  part  in  the  species  decline  over  the 
years  and  once  those  impurities  get  into  the 
reproductive  system  the  results  are  lowered 
numbers   of  healthy   young  produced   or 
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none  at  all.  Environmental  protection  regu- 
lations and  improved  monitoring  tech- 
niques have  only  begun  to  improve  overall 
water  quality. 

So  what's  the  long-term  prognosis  for 
the  pallid  sturgeon  in  this  country?  Reed's 
assessment  is  that  we'll  never  see  a  caviar 
fishery  for  this  species  again.  "Just  like 
we'll  never  go  out  on  the  plains  and  hunt 
buffalo  again,"  he  adds  while  stressing  that 
we  just  don't  know  what  adverse  impacts 
might  occur  if  we  were  to  let  them  disap- 
pear. "They  have  evolved  over  time  to  fill  a 
particular  niche  in  the  ecosystem.  They  are 
a  predator  fish  as  adults,  and  we  do  know 
what  happens  with  many  other  prey 
species  when  predators  are  selectively 
removed  from  the  environment." 

The  primary  focus  for  now  will  be  to 
determine  the  biology  and  recover  the  fish 
to  the  point  of  down  listing  and  delisting 
levels,  bringing  them  back  from  the  brink 
of  extinction.  ^ 

Bo  Boelvinger  serves  as  Press  Secretary  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries. 
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With  ancestral  ties  that  date 
back  70  million  years,  the  pal- 
lid sturgeon  (Scaphirhynchus  albus) 
has  a  unique,  prehistoric  appear- 
ance. The  flattened  snout  and  long 
slender  tail,  along  with  bony  body 
plates  instead  of  scales,  suggest  a 
connection  to  the  days  of  the 
dinosaur.  S.  albus  is  very  similar  to 
its  more  aquatic  cousin,  the  shovel- 
nose  sturgeon.  Like  others  in  the 
sturgeon  family,  pallid  sturgeon  are 
toothless  bottom  feeders  who  suck 
small  fish  and  invertebrates  from  the 
depths  of  silty  rivers  like  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atchafalaya. 

The  pallid  sturgeon  inhabits  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  fish 
found  in  these  river  systems.  Pallid 
sturgeon  can  grow  to  lengths  of  six 
feet  and  weigh  up  to  80  pounds, 
unlike  the  shovelnose  sturgeon  that 
rarely  exceeds  eight  pounds.  Pallids 
are  grayish  white  in  color  compared 
to  the  brown  tint  of  the  shovelnose. 

Pallid  sturgeon  adapted  to  living 
close  to  the  bottom  of  large  rivers. 
Their  preferred  habitat  is  a  flowing 
waterbody  with  varying  depths  and 
velocities  that  include  channels, 
sand  bars,  islands  and  gravel  bars. 
These  bottom-feeding  fish  like  large, 
muddy  rivers  which  contain  rocky  or 
sandy  bottoms.  They  can  be  found 
in  main  channels,  side  channels  and 
eddies.  Nearly  their  entire  habitat 
has  been  altered  by  dams,  reser- 
voirs and  channelization. 


The  sexual  maturity  of  the  male 
pallid  sturgeon  is  estimated  to  be 
seven  to  nine  years,  with  up  to  three 
years  between  spawns.  Females, 
however,  are  not  expected  to  reach 
sexual  maturity  until  seven  to  15 
years,  with  up  to  10-year  intervals 
between  spawning.  With  a  long  life 
span,  pallid  sturgeon  may  reach  60 
years  of  age  or  more. 

First  listed  as  an  endangered 
species  in  1990,  the  pallid  sturgeon 
maintains  this  status  today  despite 
recovery  efforts.  From  a  sport  fish- 
ing/commercial fishing  angle,  these 
fish  were  important  in  the  first  half  of 
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the  century  for  flesh  and  caviar 
products.  Habitat  alteration  by  man 
reduced  numbers  of  the  fish  and  led 
to  its  endangered  species  status. 

What  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
pallid  sturgeon's  decline?  Some 
research  suggests  the  adverse 
affects  of  attempts  to  tame  the 
rivers,  where  impounded  sections 
have  blocked  important  migration 
routes  to  ancestral  spawning  and 
feeding  grounds.  This  alteration  of 
river  hydrology  has  created  unsuit- 
able habitat  and  affected  overall 
water  quality  such  as  temperature, 
turbidity  and  productivity. 


Illustration  above  by  Thomas  Gresham 
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LDWF  MARINE  BIOLOGISTS  AT  WORK 

Photo  by  Paul  Cook 

In  a  scene  familiar  to  those  of  us  who  work  in  the  field,  a  fisherman  in  a  center-console  bay 
boat  approaches  a  broken  shoreline  where  two  people  stand  knee  deep  in  mud  and  waist- 
high  three-cornered  grass.  They  are  retrieving  a  small  mesh  net  into  a  strange-looking  boat 
with  a  round  decal  on  its  side  and  the  outboard  motor  oddly  set  on  one  side  of  the  transom. 
It  turns  out  that  the  two  muddy  companions  wearing  hip  boots  and  slicker  pants  are  marine 
field  biologists  who  will  eventually  hear  the  question  most  commonly  asked  of  them,  "What 
are  y'all  doing?"  I  will  attempt  to  answer  this  question  and  others  often  posed  to  Marine 
Fisheries  Division  biologists  working  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  (LDWF). 

In  contrast  to  popular  images  often  portrayed  in  movies  and  in  Discovery  Channel  spe- 
cials, most  marine  biologists  spend  very  little  time  diving  over  expansive  live  coral  reefs  or 
swimming  with  whales  and  dolphins  in  blue-water  oceanic  habitats.  This  is  especially  true 
for  those  working  in  Louisiana,  where  they  are  usually  found  in  inland  lakes,  bays  and  shal- 
low water  habitats,  investigating  less  glamorous  organisms  at  the  other  end  of  the  size  spec- 
trum. The  process  of  sampling,  classifying,  measuring,  weighing  and  counting  minute 
plankton,  shrimp,  crabs,  oysters  and  finfish  consumes  much  of  their  time. 

Some  of  the  nation's  most  valuable  commercial  and  recreational  fisheries  are  found  in 
coastal  Louisiana  and  its  adjacent  offshore  waters.  Based  on  2003  landings  statistics  compiled 
by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  Louisiana  followed  only  Alaska  in  both  the  volume 
and  value  of  commercial  fishery  products  harvested  nationally,  and  accounted  for  three  of 
the  top  five  most  productive  fishery  ports  in  the  United  States.  Louisiana  led  all  Gulf  of 
Mexico  states  in  the  commercial  harvest  of  shrimp,  oysters,  crabs  and  menhaden. 
Recreational  fishing  in  our  coastal  lakes  and  bays  is  second  to  none,  with  anglers  from  many 
parts  of  the  world  visiting  the  Sportsman's  Paradise  to  experience  spectacular  speckled  trout 
and  red  fish  action.  Offshore  species  such  as  tarpon,  snapper,  tuna,  mackerel  and  wahoo  are 
also  abundant  and  are  pursued  from  Louisiana's  ports  with  enthusiasm  and  amazing  suc- 
cess. 

The  role  of  the  LDWF  marine  biologist  is  to  conduct  biological  research  and  use  the  infor- 
mation gained  to  develop  management  strategies  that  will  conserve,  enhance  or  restore  these 


valuable,  renewable  and  sustainable  fish- 
eries stocks  and  habitat.  Recommendations 
relative  to  season  dates,  gear  restrictions, 
size  and  possession  limits,  habitat  protec- 
tion and  other  means  of  preserving  these 
resources  are  all  based  on  information 
gathered  through  activities  of  various  pro- 
grams within  the  Marine  Fisheries 
Division.  Research  that  provides  insight 
into  the  function  of  natural  systems,  efforts 
to  educate  the  state's  citizens  regarding 
fisheries  and  habitat  issues,  and  promoting 
wise  use  of  our  resources  are  programs  crit- 
ical to  the  department's  mission. 

LDWF  marine  biologists  perform  a  wide 
variety  of  tasks  at  various  organizational 
levels,  so  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  their 
typical  duties.  Instead,  a  description  of 
major  research,  development  and  monitor- 
ing programs  will  be  presented  with 
emphasis  on  how  the  collected  field  data  is 
ultimately  used  to  develop  fishery  manage- 
ment recommendations. 

For  monitoring  and  management  pur- 
poses, coastal  Louisiana  has  been  divided 
into  seven  Coastal  Study  Areas  (CSAs) 
within  the  Marine  Fisheries  Division. 
Standardized  sampling  schedules  and  pro- 
tocols have  been  implemented  to  ensure 
homogenous  collection  of  data  within  each 
CSA.  Some  programs  require  collection  of 
marine  organisms  using  various  gear  while 
others  rely  on  data  collected  from  commer- 
cial and  recreational  fishermen. 

A  continuous  long-term  monitoring  pro- 
gram dating  back  to  the  1960s  targets  crus- 
tacean and  groundfish  abundance,  growth, 
distribution  and  environmental  fac- 
tors  critical    to   life   history   stages. 
Samples  are  taken  coastwide  in  a 
variety  of  habitats  ranging  from  low     ,  ^ 
salinity  marshes  to  saline  gulf  waters   I 
using    trawls    and    plankton    nets. 
Water-cycle- and -weather-related 
parameters  critical  to  development, 
growth  and  survival  are  measured 
and    recorded    in   conjunction   with 
each  sample.  This  information  is  sup- 
plemented through  the  use  of  data 
collection  platforms  (DCPs)  located 
in  remote  coastal  areas  which  trans- 
mit hourly  readings  of  salinity,  water 
temperature    and    tidal    elevation. 
Samples  are  transported  to  the  labo- 
ratory   where    they    are   processed 
using  standardized  methods.  In  gen- 
eral, all  organisms  are  identified  to 
species,  counted,  weighed  and  meas- 


ured. Data  collected  during  the  sampling 
process  are  analyzed  and  summarized 
using  statistical  analysis  software  written 
or  enhanced  by  staff  biologists.  The  infor- 
mation can  then  be  used  to  develop  sea- 
sonal frameworks  for  spring  and  fall 
inshore  shrimp  seasons,  special  shrimp 
seasons,  season  extensions  or  territorial  sea 
closures,  and  can  also  be  used  to  evaluate 
the  overall  health  of  the  ecological  system. 

Biologists  utilize  a  number  of  tools  to 
monitor  and  measure  the  health  of  finfish 
populations.  A  comprehensive  program 
was  developed  in  1985  to  gather  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  status  of  fish  stocks  that 
occur  in  Louisiana's  coastal  waters  at  cer- 
tain life  history  stages.  A  small  mesh  bag 
seine  is  used  to  sample  young-of-the-year 
fish  and  to  gather  abundance,  growth  and 
distribution  data.  Data  collected  from  gill 
and  trammel  net  samples  are  used  to 
develop  indices  of  abundance,  size  distri- 
bution, seasonal  and  long-term  trends  and 
life  history  information.  In  addition  to 
standard  parameters  routinely  measured 
in  the  laboratory,  reproductive  information 
may  be  collected  and  stomach  analysis  per- 
formed on  selected  species. 

Division  biologists  also  participate  in 
the  Marine  Recreational  Fisheries  Statistics 
Survey  (MRFSS)  program  in  which  recre- 
ational fishermen  are  interviewed  upon  the 
completion  of  their  fishing  trips  to  produce 
catch,  harvest,  effort  and  participation  esti- 
mates. The  MRFSS  program  will  occasion- 
ally collect  social  and  economic  informa- 
tion to  determine  the  value  of  recreational 
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Young-of-the-year 
fish  and  crustaceans 
are  collected  In  small 
mesh  seines  to  gather 
growth,  abundance 
and  distribution  data. 
Biologists  use  a 
variety  of  gear  types 
to  monitor  and 
measure  the  health 
of  coastal  fisheries 
populations  and 
their  habitats. 
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Field  samples  are 

brought  to  the 

laboratory  where  they 

are  analyzed  to 

provide  information 

used  to  set  season 

dates,  size  limits  and 

quotas.  They  also 

serve  as  indicators  of 

the  health  of 

ecological  systems. 


As  part  of  the 

MRFSS,  LDWF 

marine  biologists 

interview  recreational 

saltwater  anglers 

to  collect  catch, 

harvest,  effort 

and  participation 

estimates. 


fisheries.  Commercial 
landings  reported  by 
seafood  dealers 

through  the  Louisiana 
trip  ticket  program 
are  analyzed  and 
LDWF  participates  in 
the  Trip  Interview 
Program  (TIP)  where 
port  samplers  gather 
information  used  to 
estimate  age  distribu- 
tion in  fish  popula- 
tions. 

To  increase  the 
accuracy  of  stock 
assessments,  the  divi- 
sion instituted  an 
extensive,  long-term 
age  and  growth  proj- 
ect headquartered  at 
LDWF's  Lyle  S.  St. 
Amant  Marine 

Laboratory  at  Grand  Isle.  There,  one  of  the 
most  important  tools  for  understanding  the 
life  history  of  a  fish  and  the  health  of  its 
population  is  examined.  Otoliths  (ear- 
stones)  removed  from  fish  sampled  from 
recreational  and  commercial  fisheries 
across  coastal  Louisiana  are  sectioned  and 
examined  using  the  latest  computer  tech- 
nology. Otoliths  are  small  opaque  struc- 
tures formed  primarily  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate and  found  in  the  head  of  all  bony  fish- 
es. They  aid  in  hearing  and  provide  a  sense 
of  balance  similar  to  the  way  the  inner  ear 
aids  equilibrium  in  humans.  Annuli 
(growth  rings),  not  unlike  those  seen  in  the 
cross-section  of  a  tree,  record  the  age  and 
growth  of  a  fish  from  the  date 
of  its  hatch  to  the  time  of 
death.  Essentially  the  entire 
lifetime  of  the  fish  is  recorded 
in  its  otolith,  providing  infor- 
mation extremely  valuable  to 
fisheries  biologists  in  the 
development  of  management 
strategies. 

Louisiana  is  fortunate  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive oyster  resources  in  the 
nation,  with  its  value  derived 
from  both  the  economic  ben- 
efits it  contributes  to  the  state 
and  the  ecological  benefits 
provided  to  the  estuarine 
environment  (the  area  where 
salt  and    fresh  water  mix). 


Louisiana  regularly  leads  the  nation  in  oys- 
ter production  and  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately one  third  of  the  nation's  landings. 
Oysters  also  play  an  important  ecological 
role  as  they  provide  shelter  and  forage 
habitat  for  many  species  of  crabs,  worms 
and  fish. 

Marine  Fisheries  Division  biologists 
monitor  the  size  and  health  of  oysters  on 
approximately  1.7  million  acres  of  public 
water  bottoms  using  an  assortment  of  gear. 
Small  dredges  are  towed  across  reefs  to 
measure  reproductive  success  (spat  set), 
size  and  distribution  of  oysters,  mortality, 
abundance  of  fouling  organisms  and  pred- 
ator effects.  Quantitative  evaluations  on 
each  public  seed  ground,  seed  reservation 
and  tonging  area  are  made  by  diving  on 
selected  sites  using  scuba  gear.  This  infor- 
mation is  used  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  setting  annual  oyster  season  dates 
for  the  public  oyster  areas. 

In  addition  to  data  collection  and  analy- 
sis, biologists  oversee  oyster  habitat 
enhancement  projects  on  state  water  bot- 
toms through  the  deposition  of  suitable 
hard  substrates  such  as  oyster  shell,  lime- 
stone and  crushed  concrete. 

Several  programs  operated  by  the 
Marine  Fisheries  Division  are  specifically 
designed  to  protect  and  enhance  habitat 
within  the  coastal  areas  of  the  state.  The 
seismic  section  was  created  in  1939  to  pro- 
tect oysters,  fish,  shrimp,  other  wildlife  and 
their  habitat  from  injury  due  to  seismic 
exploration  and  the  search  for  oil  and  gas 
resources. 

The  Louisiana  Artificial  Reef  Program, 
established   in   1986,   takes  advantage  of 
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obsolete  oil  and  gas  platforms  which  are 
recognized  as  providing  habitat  important 
to  many  coastal  fish.  Since  the  program's 
inception,  38  different  petroleum  compa- 
nies have  donated  the  jackets  of  137  struc- 
tures along  with  operating  funds.  Recently, 
the  world's  largest  artificial  reef  was  creat- 
ed from  the  Freeport  Sulfur  Mine  off  the 
coast  of  Grand  Isle.  The  program  also  aids 
in  the  development  of  inshore  low  profile 
reefs  composed  of  shell,  limestone  or 
crushed  concrete. 

The  Caenarvon  and  Davis  Pond 
Biological  Monitoring  Programs  estab- 
lished monitoring  activities  that  are  con- 
ducted to  assess  the  long-term  effects  of 
fresh  water  re-introduction  projects  on  fish- 
eries, waterfowl,  wildlife 
and  vegetation  in  the 
affected  areas.  In  addition, 
this  information  helps 
assess  the  success  of  diver- 
sions in  meeting  project 
goals  and  provides  guid- 
ance in  the  development  of 
future  project  operations. 

As    you    can    imagine, 
many  of  the   tasks   men- 
tioned above  are  physical, 
open-aired   activities  that 
often  involve  use  of  a   relativelv 
small  boat  in  shallow  water.    The 
investigation  of  fish  kills,  natura 
disasters,  oil  or  chemical  spills  and 
cetacean  (whale  or  dolphins)  or  sea 
turtle  strandings  all  fall  into  this 
category.    But  the  Marine  Fisheries 
Division  biologist  can  spend  con- 
siderable time  behind  a  desk  and  in 
front     of    a     computer     monitor. 
Drafting  technical  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations, fiscal  responsibili- 
ties, safety  training  and  personnel 
issues  all  fall  within  the  realm  of 
responsibilities.     Some  hold  posi- 


tions on  state,  regional  and  national  task 
forces  or  committees  that  address  conser- 
vation issues. 

The  information  received  as  we  all  pur- 
sued our  degrees  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties was  only  a  small  part  of  the  extensive 
preparation  for  the  numerous  and  varied 
tasks  faced  on  a  continuous  basis. 
Application  of  knowledge  gained  through 
experience  and  experimentation  along 
with  training  in  new  techniques  and  tech- 
nical applications  are  part  of  an  ongoing 
process  in  the  pursuit  to  fulfill  our  mission 
to  conserve,  protect  and  enhance 
Louisiana's  renewable  aquatic  resources 
for  present  and  future  generations. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  your- 
self on  one  of  Louisiana's  beautiful  coastal 
lakes  or  bays,  or  in  the  shallow  salt  marsh 
approaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  keep  a 
look  out  for  one  of  those  strange-looking 
boats  with  an  LDWF  marine  research  crew 
on  board.  Hopefully  you  now  have  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  scope  of  their  tasks  and 
responsibilities.  Maybe  you  might  even 
veil,  "I  know  what  y'all  are  doing!"  » 

Paul  Cook,  a  23-year  veteran  with  LDWF, 
serves  as  Biologist  Manager  for  Coastal  Study 
Area  6  based  in  New  Iberia. 
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Otoliths  (earstones) 
are  small  opaque 
structures  formed 
primarily  of  calcium 
carbonate  found  in 
the  head  of  bony 
fishes.  After  they  are 
cross-sectioned  and 
polished,  they  provide 
valuable  age 
information  used  in 
the  development  of 
management 
strategies. 


Marine  fisheries 
biologists  perform 
summertime  stock 
assessments  on 
public  oyster 
grounds.  A  square 
meter  apparatus  is 
used  to  determine 
reproductive  success 
and  oyster  density. 
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Louisiana  Wildlife  &  Fisheries  Posters 

Waterfowl,  freshwater  fish,  offshore  fish, 

saltwater  fish,  snakes,  amphibians  and  turtles. 

Any  combination: 

1-2  posters  $4.00  each 

3-6  posters  $3.50  each 

7  or  more  $3.00  each 


MANAGING 
WHITE-TAILS 
IN  LOUISIANA 


Louisiana's  Wildlife 
Worth  Watching 

w£s^8   NOW  ONLY  $5!! 


Managing 
Whitetails 
in  Louisiana 
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New  Mini  Poster  Sets 
5"  x  7"  on  waterproof  paper 
$7  per  set  (one  of  each  poster) 
SOLD  ONLY  IN  SETS. 
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Bats  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  Poster 

Full  color 

photographs  with 

scientific  and 

common  names. 

Bat  facts  listed  on 

the  back.  Bat  house 

instructions  included. 

$2.50 


Folded 
Rolled 


$11  each 
$12  each 


Marine  Recreational 
Fishing  Maps 

Six  full  color  maps  indicate 
offshore  /  inshore  rig 
locations,  launches,  marinas, 
fishing  tips  and 
species  identification. 

#1-Venice  to  Fourchon 
#2-Fourchon  to  Point  Au  Fer 
#3-Lake  Pontchartrain  to 

Chandeleur  Sound 
#4-Sabine  Pass  to 

White  Lake 
#5-White  Lake  to 

Atchafalaya  Bay 
#6-TX/LA  coast  to 

LA /MS  coast 
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2005  Louisiana  Conservationist  Calendar 


Each  month  features 
spectacular  views  of 
Louisiana  waterways 
and  items  of  interest  for 
outdoor  lovers. 


Louisiana  Conservationist  Magazine 

Published  six  times  a  year 

with  36  pages  of  full  color 

photographs  and  informative 

articles  on  fishing,  hunting 

and  outdoor  activities. 


Earth  Day  Posters 

Our  most  enchanting  posters: 

Louisiana  Butterflies  (1996),  Louisiana 

Birds  (1999),  Louisiana  Wildflowers 

(2000)  and  Butterflies  of  Southern 

Gardens  (2001). 

$10  per  poster  or 

$32  per  set  of  four. 
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Subscription  Rates: 

1  year  (6  issues)  $12 

2  years  (12  issues)         $20 

(Use  magazine  order  form) 


LA's  Biggest 
Fish  Story 


flAIXMAMMALS 


Building  and 

Maintaining  Nest  Boxes 

Easy-to-follow  instructions 

and  blueprints  for  nest  boxes  to 

house  dozens  of  species.  Great 

craft  ideas  for  scouts,  students  or 

anyone  who  wants  to  bring 

wildlife  into  the  back  yard. 

$2.50 


NEW!  WMAMaps 

Six  different  heavy  duty 

maps  available:  Wax  Delta, 

Pass  A  Loutre,  Pointe  Aux 

Chenes,  Three  Rivers,  Red 

River  and  Boeuf  wildlife 

management  areas. 

$5  each 
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the  evolving  role  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  enforcement  agents 


Boat  Smart — Boat  Safe 

By  Lt.  Col.  Brian  Spillman 

Characterized  as  the  "Bayou  State" 
and  "Sportsman's  Paradise"  on 
our  license  plates  and  in  our  state 
motto,  Louisiana  is  known  around  the 
world  for  its  abundance  of  water  and 
water-related  activities.  Boating  in 
Louisiana  is  a  12-month  activity.  Even 
today,  there  are  Louisiana  children 
whose  primary  source  of  transporta- 
tion to  school  is  by  boat. 

How  many  boats  are  in  Louisiana? 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  documented 
324,900  active  registrations  at  the  end 
of  2004,  approximately  one  registered 
boat  for  every  10  adults  in  the  state, 
the  highest  number  of  boats  per  capi- 
ta in  the  southern  United  States.  This 
doesn't  include  the  approximately 
5,000  Louisiana  vessels  documented 
by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  or 
the  multitude  of  pirogues,  canoes, 
kayaks  and  other  non-motorized  ves- 
sels that  don't  require  registration. 

When  our  state's  natural  beauty, 
abundant  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
and  mild  climate  create  congested 
waterways  at  peak  times,  boaters 
must  utilize  the  "defensive  driver" 
approach  toward  navigation.  The 
National  Safe  Boating  Council  pro- 
vides Four  Principles  of  Boating 
Safety  for  all  boaters  to  follow: 

Wearing  Life  Jackets  Saves 
Lives — Drowning  continues  to  be  the 
number  one  cause  of  death  in  boating 
accidents.  National  studies  have 
shown  that  only  about  23  percent  of 
boaters  in  all  groups  wear  personal 
flotation  devices  (PFDs)  while  afloat, 
and  our  own  studies  have  shown  that 
that  number  is  even  less  in  Louisiana. 
State  law  requires  children  under  the 
age  of  13  to  wear  a  Coast  Guard 
approved  life  jacket  in  boats  under  27 
feet  in  length  while  that  boat  is  under- 
way. All  persons  aboard  personal 
watercraft  (jet  skis)  must  wear  an 
approved  PFD  during  operatic 

Boater  Education  Saves  Lives — 
Eighty-eight  percent  of  boating  fatali- 
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ties  occur  on  boats  where  the  opera- 
tor had  not  taken  a  boater  education 
course.  Although  we've  had  a  boating 
education  program  in  Louisiana  for 
many  years,  Act  921  of  the  2003 
Regular  Session  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  established  a  mandatory 
education  requirement  for  all  boat 
operators  born  after  January  1,  1988. 
The  course  is  free  of  charge  and  is 
approved  by  the  National  Association 
of  State  Boating  Law  Administrators. 
We  work  closely  with  our  partners  in 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the  United 
States  Power  Squadrons  and  other 
groups  to  deliver  this  training  through- 
out the  state. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course, 
we  now  offer  an  online  course  that  can 
be  completed  without  mandatory 
attendance.  Course  information  can 
be  obtained  from  our  website  at 
www.wlf.louisiana.gov  or  by  calling 
any  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office.  The 
course  is  mandatory  only  for  certain 
groups,  but  we  encourage  participa- 
tion by  all  boaters. 

Safe  Boats  Save  Lives — Boats 
that  are  safely  designed,  well  main- 
tained and  properly  equipped  can 
make  a  difference  in  your  ability  to 
survive  a  boating  mishap.  State  and 
federal  laws  are  in  place  to  assure 
boats  are  manufactured  to  the  highest 
safety  standards  possible,  but  many 
boats  don't  meet  these  standards. 
Always  complete  a  pre-trip  check  of 
your  boat  to  assure  everything  is  in 
working  order.  Some  safety  equip- 
men,  such  as  PFDs,  fire  extinguishers 
and  visual  distress  signals,  is 
required.  Other  recommended  items 
include  a  VHF  radio,  cell  phone,  warm 
blankets  or  clothing  and  a  flashlight. 
Prior  to  your  trip,  be  sure  to  file  a  float 
plan.  Should  you  not  return  when 
expected,  descriptive  information 
about  you,  your  boat  and  your  possi- 
ble location  is  available  to  authorities. 
This  can  range  from  something  as 
simph  as  a  sheet  of  paper  left  on  your 
windshield  at  the  boat  landing  to  a  for- 
mal plan  provided  to  relatives  or 
friends. 


Make  sure  your  boat  is  equipped 
with  an  engine  cut-off  switch  and  use 
it  at  all  times.  This  device  immediate- 
ly kills  the  engine  should  the  operator 
be  dislodged  from  his  or  her  position. 
Many  excellent  swimmers  drown  in 
boating  accidents  because  they  can- 
not reach  the  boat  after  falling  over- 
board. Additionally,  many  people  are 
severely  injured  or  killed  when  falling 
into  the  "circle  of  death,"  the  area  in 
the  path  of  a  boat  that  circles  uncon- 
trollably with  no  operator  at  the  helm. 

Sober  Boating  Saves  Lives — 
Operator  impairment  continues  to  be 
a  leading  cause  of  injury  and  death  in 
recreational  boating  accidents.  In 
Louisiana,  operating  a  boatl  while 
intoxicated  is  no  different  from  operat- 
ing an  automobile  while  intoxicated. 
The  same  penalties,  including  loss  of 
driving  privileges,  apply  to  boats  and 
vehicles.  Wildlife  agents  statewide 
are  diligent  in  our  efforts  to  remove 
impaired  boaters  from  the  waterways. 
Agents  are  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  boat  operators  that  make  their 
presence  known  by  their  actions. 
Careless  acts  such  as  excessive 
speed,  violating  no-wake  zones  and 
failure  to  follow  established  navigation 
rules  often  help  identify  impaired 
boaters.  We  will  continue  to  use  high 
visibility  patrols  to  identify  and  remove 
these  unsafe  boaters  from  our  waters. 
Our  advice  to  all  boaters  is  to  desig- 
nate a  sober  and  competent  driver. 

For  the  last  three  years  Louisiana 
has  been  in  the  top  five  nationally  in 
numbers  of  boating  fatalities. 
Statistics  show  that  most  of  these 
deaths  could  have  been  avoided  by 
following  the  common  sense  princi- 
ples provided  by  the  National  Safe 
Boating  Council.  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  is  committed  to  providing 
the  information,  education  and 
enforcement  services  necessary  to 
decrease  accidents  and  fatalities  on 
our  waterways.  Through  our  efforts 
we  hope  that  all  Louisiana  boaters 
will  adopt  the  2005  National  Safe 
Boating  Week  slogan:  BOAT 
SMART— BOAT  SAFE. 


Three  Rivers 
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Three  Rivers  Wildlife 

Management  Area  is  located 
in  the  southern  tip  of 
Concordia  Parish  approximately  50 
miles  south  of  Vidalia.  It  lies 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Red 
rivers  just  north  of  Lower  Old  River. 

Primary  access  routes  are 
Louisiana  highways  15  and  910. 
Interior  access  is  provided  by  an  all- 
weather  shell  road  that  traverses  the 
entire  width  of  the  area  just  north  of 
the  Old  River  outflow  channel,  and  a 
network  of  unimproved  roads  and 
trails.  Additional  access  is  afforded 
by  boat  along  Red  River  and  the 
numerous  bayous  of  this  tract. 

Three  Rivers  Wildlife 

Management  Area  presently  con- 
sists of  26,295  acres  of  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
property  and  1,085  acres  of  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  property, 
totaling  27,380  acres. 

The  terrain  is  typically  flat  to 
depressed,  with  the  only  significant 
changes  in  relief  being  elevated 
roads,  levees  and  a  large  man- 
made  sand  ridge.  Numerous  small 
lakes  and  bayous  are  formed  by  this 
relatively  poor  drainage  pattern  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  subject 
to  annual  spring  flooding.  This  high- 
ly productive  spring  overflow  condi- 
tion produces  excellent  sport  and 
commercial  fishing. 

The  forest  overstory  is  classified 
as  bottomland  hardwood.  Elevation 
is  a  primary  factor  determining  the 
distribution  of  tree  species  in  the 
overstory.  Overcup  oak,  bitter 
pecan,  honey  locust,  Nuttall  oak  and 


cypress  trees  are  found  on  the  lower 
elevations.  On  the  riverfront  lands 
and  at  intermediate  elevations, 
hackberry,  ash,  sweet  pecan,  Nuttall 
oak,  box  elder  and  sycamore  are 
the  primary  tree  species. 
Cottonwood  and  willow  occur  in 
almost  pure  stands  along  the  man- 
made  sand  ridge. 

Understory  composition  and  den- 
sity are  influenced  by  relief  charac- 
teristics and  the  duration  of  spring 
flooding.  Species  found  on  lower 
elevations  are  swamp-privet,  but- 
tonbush  and  hawthorn.  On  the 
intermediate  to  higher  contours,  box 
elder,  dewberry,  poison  ivy,  swamp 
dogwood,  rattan  and  green-brier  are 
found. 

Game  species  attracting  the 
greatest  hunter  participation  are 
deer,  turkey,  squirrel  and  waterfowl, 
with  rabbits  and  woodcock  being  of 
secondary  importance.  Furbearers 
available  to  trappers  are  raccoon, 
mink,  nutria,  beaver,  bobcat,  fox, 
otter,  beaver  and  coyote. 

A  wide  variety  of  non-game 
wildlife  common  to  the  bottomland 
hardwood  habitat  is  present  for  the 
non-consumptive  wildlife  enthusiast. 
Herons,  shorebirds,  raptors  and 
numerous  species  of  perching  birds 
are  seasonally  abundant.  The  thick, 
brushy  habitat  make  this  an  excel- 
lent location  for  both  painted  and 
indigo  buntings,  yellow-breasted 
chats  and  the  common  yellowthroat. 

During  years  of  normal  rainfall 
and  temperature,  wintering  water- 
fowl occur  in  large  numbers.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  large  number 


of  Mississippi  kites  that  congregate 
here  in  late  summer. 

The  area  offers  limited  sport  and 
commercial  fishing  opportunities. 
Species  caught  are  bass,  bluegill, 
crappie  and  catfish.  Primary  com- 
mercial species  are  buffalo,  carp, 
drum,  gar,  bowfin  and  catfish. 
Crayfish  and  frogging  are  also  pop- 
ular on  the  area.  Additionally,  a  pub- 
lic lottery  hunt  for  alligators  has 
been  conducted  in  recent  years.  At 
present,  hunting  is  permitted  in 
three  water  bodies. 

Endangered  species  which  occur 
on  Three  Rivers  are  bald  eagle  and 
the  Louisiana  black  bear.  The  Sand 
Levee  Trail  is  an  old  access  road 
through  a  dredging  spoil  area  that 
has  grown  up  with  predominantly 
willows  and  cottonwoods  in  the 
overstory  and  thick  ground  cover. 
This  area  has  a  high  concentration 
of  woodcock  in  late  winter. 

Viewing  potential  in  this  part  of 
the  area  is  great  at  most  times  of  the 
year  except  mid-summer,  and 
spring  birding  is  normally  excellent. 
A  nature  trail  is  operational,  and 
three  primitive  camping  areas  have 
been  constructed  and  are  main- 
tained by  the  department.  All- 
weather  access,  potable  water  and 
comfort  stations  are  available  at  the 
Shell  Road  camping  area. 

Additional  information,  including 
a  map  of  the  area  and  current  trail 
conditions,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  1640 
Ferriday,  Louisiana  71334,  or  by 
calling  318/757-4571. 
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Deer,  Turkey  Tagging 
Proposal  Up  for  Discussion 


The  Louisiana  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  is 
seeking  input  from  hunters 
across  the  state  concern- 
ing a  proposed  deer  and 
turkey  tagging  system. 

Comments  on  the  tag- 
ging proposal  may  be 
made  on  LDWF's  website 
(www.wlf.louisiana.gov). 
To  reach  the  web  poll 
questionnaire,  click  on 
"Deer/Turkey  Tagging 
Proposal"  under  "What's 
New"  on  the  LDWF  home 
page.  The  department 
and  commission  will 
review  comments  from 
hunters  and  a  tagging  plan 
will  be  developed. 

If  a  tagging  program 
can  be  developed  that  is 
acceptable  to  hunters,  and 
if  funding  is  available, 
LDWF  will  attempt  to  initi- 
ate the  program  in  2006- 
2007  or  2007-2008. 

Many  hunters  have 
expressed  an  interest  in 
developing  an  older  age 
structure  of  bucks  in  the 
deer  population.  LDWF 
biologists  believe  that  a 
buck  limit  is  the  best 
approach  statewide  to 
develop  this  older  age 
class  of  bucks  rather  than 
using  statewide  antler 
restrictions.  A  tagging  sys- 
tem would  provide  the 
means  to  enforce  a  buck 
limit  and  provide  harvest 
information.  Tagging  would 
provide  an  exact  count  of 
hunters  who  hunt  deer  and 
hunters  who  hunt  turkeys. 
A  validation   or   reporting 
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program  would  provide 
information  to  LDWF  con- 
cerning harvested  deer. 

All  deer  and  turkey 
hunters,  regardless  of  age 
or  license  status,  would 
obtain  tags  for  hunting 
deer  and  turkeys  from 
license  vendors  through 
the  current  point-of-sale 
system.  Turkey  hunters 
would  receive  two  gobbler 
tags  and  deer  hunters 
would  receive  three  antler- 
less  deer  tags  for  use  any 
time  during  the  season 
and  three  buck  tags. 

One  alternative  to  three 
buck  tags  would  be  two 
bucks-of-choice  tags  and 
one  program  buck  tag  (six 
point  or  better).  LDWF  is 
also  considering  issuing 
tags  by  phone  and  via  the 
internet. 

Tagging  will  involve 
added  administrative  costs 
that  LDWF  must  accom- 
modate, and  the  depart- 
ment is  exploring  ways  of 
paying  for  a  tagging  pro- 
gram without  increasing 
license  fees.  One  option 
the  department  is  consid- 
ering is  a  bonus  tag  pro- 
gram whereby  hunters 
could  purchase  a  bonus 
buck  tag  and  bonus  antler- 
less  deer  tags. 

Contact  David  Moreland 
( dmoreland©  wlf.  louisiana. 
gov)  or  Scott  Durham 
(sdurham@wlf.louisiana.gov) 
for  deer  tag  questions. 
Contact  Larry  Savage 
(isavage  @  wlf.louisiana.gov) 
for  turkey  tag  questions. 


LDWF  Assistant  Secretary  Roussel 
Earns  Prestigious  Van  Pelt  Award 


John  Roussel  is  this  year's 
recipient  of  the  Arthur  Van 
Pelt  Award,  presented  by 
the  Louisiana  Outdoor 
Writers  Association 

(LOWA)  in  recognition  of  a 
lifetime  of  conservation 
achievement.  A  26-year 
veteran  at  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  Roussel  cur- 
rently serves  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  the  Office  of 
Fisheries. 

Roussel,  originally  from 
Lutcher,  Louisiana,  is  a 
graduate  of  Lutcher  High 
School  and  Nicholls  State 
University.  He  earned  a 
post-graduate  degree  at 
Tennessee  Tech  before 
joining  LDWF. 

Roussel's  professional 
affiliations  include  the 
American  Fisheries 

Society,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Fishery  Management 

Council,  the  International 
Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies  and 
many  more.  He  has 
received  numerous 

awards  for  his  work  and 


has  written  over  30  publi- 
cations, articles,  fisheries 
plans  and  reports. 

LOWA  cites  three 
accomplishments  above 
the  rest  as  reasons  for  pre- 
senting the  award  to 
Roussel. 

Early  in  his  career 
Roussel  created  LDWF's 
Boating  Access  Program 
under  which  federal  sport- 
fishing  restoration  money 
is  made  available  to  local 
governments  to  renovate 
or  construct  boat  ramps 
and  associated  infrastruc- 
ture. 

Roussel  established 
LDWF's  Saltwater  Finfish 
Section  which  brought  a 
complete  new  level  of  sci- 
entific management  to  the 
management  of  marine  fin- 
fish  such  as  speckled  trout 
and     redfish.  Under 

Roussel,  Louisiana  moved 
from  near  last  to  first  in 
marine  finfish  manage- 
ment in  the  Gulf. 

Roussel  also  was  inte- 
gral in  establishing 
Louisiana's  Trip  Ticket 
Program  and  in  involving 
LDWF  personnel  in  the 
nationwide  Marine 

Recreational  Fishing 

Survey. 

LOWA  says  of  Roussel, 
"His  stand  on  any  issue  is 
based  on  good  science, 
fair  treatment  and  ethical 
actions.  Still,  he  is  so 
approachable  that  the  path 
to  his  door  is  well-worn  by 
both  recreational  and  com- 
mercial fishermen." 


LDWF  Selects  New 
Deer  Program  Manager 


***"«<te- 


Scott  Durham,  a  native  of 
Hammond,  has  been 
selected  as  the  new  deer 
program  manager  for  the 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  He 
replaces  David  Moreland 
who  is  now  the  Wildlife 
Division  administrator. 
Scott  earned  his  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree  in 
wildlife  management  from 
Northwestern  State 

University  in  1989  and  his 
Master  of  Science  degree 
in  wildlife  from  LSU  in 
2001. 

Scott  worked  for  seven 
years  as  a  Region  7 
wildlife  biologist  for  LDWF. 
He  left  the  department  and 
began  working  as  the 
wildlife  biologist  and  man- 
ager for  a  private  entity  in 
southwest  Louisiana. 
Scott  returned  to  the 
department  in  2001  and 
has  served  as  a  waterfowl 
biologist  and  department 
coordinator  of  the  North 
American  Waterfowl 

Management  Plan.  In 
addition  to  his  ten  years  of 
experience  with  LDWF, 
Scott  has  been  actively 
involved  with  the  wildlife 


and  timber  management 
on  his  family  land. 

"Scott  has  a  very  good 
working  knowledge  of  deer 
habitat  throughout  this 
state.  The  basic  founda- 
tion for  any  wildlife  pro- 
gram is  sound  habitat 
management  and  Scott 
has  the  background  and 
understanding  for  this," 
said  Moreland.  "In  this 
state,  deer  are  a  product  of 
the  forests  and  the  man- 
agement that  is  applied  to 
the  forest.  Scott  has  done 
timber  management  work 
on  both  pine  and  hard- 
wood sites.  He  has  been 
involved  with  all  aspects  of 
deer  management  and 
research  on  both  public 
and  private  lands  and  we 
have  full  confidence  in 
Scott." 

Scott  is  an  avid  deer 
hunter  with  bow  and  gun. 
He  also  enjoys  hunting 
turkey  and  ducks,  and 
especially  enjoys  hunting 
squirrels  with  his  .22  rifle. 
He  is  a  certified  wildlife 
biologist  with  the  Wildlife 
Society  and  is  actively 
involved  with  the  Louisiana 
Association  of 

Professional  Biologists. 
Scott  did  his  thesis  on  mot- 
tled ducks  in  southwest 
Louisiana  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Al  Afton  and  has 
published  his  research  in 
the  Wildlife  Society 
Bulletin.  He  has  also 
authored  several  articles  in 
Louisiana  Conservationist 
magazine. 


2004  LDWF  Employee  Awards 


Congratulations  to  the 
recipients  of  the  2004 
Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Employee  Recognition 
Awards. 

LDWF  Secretary  Dwight 
Landreneau  also  selected 
two  personal  choices  to 
receive  this  year's 
Secretary  Awards:  Charlie 
Clark  (retired)  and  Greg 
Linscombe. 

Customer  Service 

awards  went  to  Halane 
Ricketts,  Alvin  Henry, 
Sandy  Cannon,  Lisa 
Rickards,  Brenda  Sutton, 
Roy  Moffett  and  Kenneth 
King. 

Special  Achievement  by 
a  Team  recognition  went  to 
the  following  teams:  Brian 
McDowell,  James  Parrish, 
Kevin  Hill  and  Rick 
Markway  for  Dewey  Wills 
WMA  Enforcement;  Larry 
Savage,  Chris  Davis, 
Leslie  Johnson,  Jeff 
Johnson,  John  Hanks,  Jeff 
Taverner,  David  Hayden, 
Bill  Burns,  Lowery  Moak, 
David  Breithaupt,  John 
Robinette,  Wendell  Smith, 
Tony    Vidrine,    Jonathan 


Bordelon,  Pat  Deshotels, 
Emile  LeBlanc  and  Mike 
Perot  for  Euthanasia/ 
Immobilization;  Vince 
Guillory,  Roy  Moffett, 
Heath  Kramer,  Gene 
Arcement,  Jim  Gray,  Albert 
Lefort,  Emma  Diaz,  Aimee 
Fortier,  Steve  Hein,  Kenny 
King,  Willard  Dupre,  Jenny 
Voisin,  Evan  Thames,  Paul 
Cook,  John  Venissat, 
David  LeBlanc,  Ken 
Gauthreau,  Donna 

Gauthreau,  Wayne 

Primeaux  for  the  Derelict 
Crab  Trap  Removal 
Program;  and  Todd 
Buffington,  Angela 

Capello,  Travis  Dufour, 
Jonathan  LeBlanc,  Dana 
Permenter,  Mitch  Samaha, 
Patricia  Faulkner,  Chris 
Reid,  John  Damier,  Brian 
Hardcastle  and  Patrick 
Banks  for  Wetshop  Event. 
Top  honors  of  the  day 
went  to  Employee  of  the 
Year  Award  winners  Angie 
Dowdy,  Todd  Laviolette, 
Kenneth  Ribbeck,  Bobby 
Reed,  Tina  Faul,  Susan 
Falcon,  Jennifer  Voison, 
Harold  Hall  and  Jeff 
Thompson. 
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Along  the.  Way . 


The  Duck  Boat 


M 


any  people  and  many  factors 
influenced  my  hunting  and  fish- 
ing activities  along  the  way.  Of 
them  all,  two  stand  out:  my  maternal 
grandfather  and  an  11 -foot  wooden 
duck  boat.  It  was  because  of  him  that 
my  fondness  for  the  outdoors  budded 
and  bloomed;  the  boat  provided  the 
means  for  that  fondness  to  fully  blos- 
som. 

For  a  time,  almost  all  of  my  freshwa- 
ter fishing  and  a  good  part  my  saltwa- 
ter fishing  was  done  either  while  wad- 
ing or  from  jetties,  piers  and  dams. 
Duck  hunting  was  then  in  its  infancy  in 
my  life  and  was  done  exclusively  with  a 
single  friend — and  not  nearly  often 
enough!  By  the  spring  of  1962,  I  had  a 
strong  desire  to  expand  my  efforts  on 
both  fronts. 

My  parents  noticed,  and  after  some 
discussion — and  a  bit  of  research  on 
my  part — they  agreed  to  give  me  the 
boat  in  lieu  of  a  class  ring  for  my  high 
school  graduation  gift.  Great  promise, 
but  the  doors  it  would  actually  open 
were  inconceivable  at  the  time. 

Initially  I  spent  most  of  the  hours  in 
the  boat  prospecting  an  oxbow  lake 
just  south  of  my  home.  During 
Thanksgiving  break  from  LSU  that  fall  I 
hunted  ducks  from  it  on  Wallace  Lake 
and  discovered  a  need  to  shoot  a  little 
better!  Over  Christmas  vacation  a  hard 
freeze  and  an  unimaginable  snowfall 
hit  the  area,  and  a  buddy  and  I  broke 
thick  ice  with  it  along  Caddo's  shore- 
line, then  paddled  it  to  a  friend's  blind 
where  we  stood  in  the  calf-deep  snow 
and  shot  divers — and  did  it  again  the 
next  morning. 

For  the  next  four  years  I  fished  from 
it  on  spring  and  summer  breaks  and 
learned  the  patterns  for  catching  large- 
mouths  in  Bistmeau  and  Wallace  and 
the  spots  in  Dorcheat.  I  also  discovered 
the  delights  of  the  redear  sunfish,  the 
crappie,  the  goggle-eye  and  the  chain 
pickerel  for  sure.  A  girlfriend  shared  it 
with  me  for  a  while,  and  one  warm  April 
morning  I  gave  my  dear  grandfather  a 
little  payback  from  it — and  on  another, 
again  on  Bistineau,  my  father  caught 
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By  Pete  Cooper  Jr. 

the  biggest  bass  ever  brought  into  our 
home.  During  fall  and  winter  I  devel- 
oped a  lie-down  technique  for  duck 
hunting,  and  though  that  once  led  to  a 
minor  bout  with  pneumonia,  I  learned 
lessons  that  I  would  practice  with  great 
success  further  along  the  way.  The 
boat  was  well  used. 

As  such,  it  soon  began  to  show  the 
signs,  one  of  which  was  a  slow  leak 
that  could  not  be  stopped  with  fresh 
paintings.  So  began  a  series  of 
attempts  at  fiberglassing  its  bottom  and 
lower  sides.  Eventually  the  leaks 
stopped,  but  by  then  the  boat  had 
become  considerably  heavier! 

In  1967  Barbara  and  I  were  married, 
and  within  a  month  we  began  to  fish 
from  it  frequently,  mostly  on  Bistineau 
and  Dorcheat.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
those  days  in  that  boat  helped  to  solid- 
ify our  relationship — in  a  small  boat, 
two  are  close  in  more  ways  than  one. 

That  August  we  carried  it  to  our  new 
home  in  the  Delta  where  I  kept  it — and 
my  decoys — in  a  shed  behind  our 
apartment.  Initially  we  used  it  to  catch 
specks  and  reds  from  some  canals 
near  the  Boothville  garbage  dump. 
That  fall  I  would  drag  it  from  the  shed 
across  the  back  levee  and  hunt  from  it 
in  the  marsh.  That  was  duck  hunting 
like  I  had  never  experienced  before — 
and  wonderfully  effective. 

After  the  season  closed  I  bought  my 
first  bass  boat,  and  fishing  from  the 
duck  boat  came  to  an  abrupt  stop.  The 
following  August,  faced  with  evacuating 
for  approaching  "Camille,"  we  figured 
the  duck  boat  would  be  secure  in  the 
apartment's  living  room,  so  we  left  it, 
along  with  most  of  our  other  meager 
possessions.  That  storm  drove  the 
water-level  to  the  building's  second 
floor;  everything  downstairs — where 
our  apartment  was — was  submerged. 
But  the  duck  boat,  if  not  much  else, 
survived. 

A  short  time  later  we  carried  the 
boat  back  to  LSU  where  I  finished  my 
degree  that  fall  and  before  and  after 
classes  shot  ducks  and  caught  bass 
from  it  in  the  West  Atchafalaya  flood- 


way.  During  that  time  it  also  accompa- 
nied me  in  the  bass  boat  to  a  friend's 
lease  south  of  Vinton,  and  it  returned  to 
the  Delta  for  a  pair  of  hunts,  one  with 
an  uncle  and  one  with  Barbara  for  her 
first  duck. 

After  graduation  we  moved  back  to 
the  Delta.  Late  that  winter  I  used  the 
duck  boat  to  catch  my  largest  red  from 
a  canal  at  Tidewater — the  first  of  many 
from  that  so  sweet  spot  that  no  one 
else  fished  because  of  its  isolation. 
Later  that  year  Barbara  blessed  us  with 
Christi,  Daddy  came  down  to  visit,  and 
we  hunted  ducks  from  it  for  three  won- 
derful days — the  last  we  would  share  in 
it. 

For  three  years,  complete  with 
another  fiberglassing  courtesy  of  the 
oysters  and  barnacles,  the  boat  contin- 
ued to  serve  well  as  both  a  hunting  and 
a  fishing  platform.  Then  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  1973  duck  season  a  treach- 
erous combination  of  wind  and  tide 
sent  it  down  in  a  bay  100  yards  from 
shore.  The  situation  was  very  scary, 
and  my  companion  and  I — who  had 
hunted  together  from  it  for  over  a 
decade — were  lucky  to  get  out  with  the 
loss  of  only  our  ducks  and  20  of  my 
precious  Herter's  decoys. 

For  the  next  five  years  the  duck  boat 
lay  mostly  idle  alongside  my  spot  in  the 
apartment's  parking  lot.  I  used  it  occa- 
sionally on  solo  forays  into  the  thick 
marsh,  both  to  hunt  and  to  fish,  but 
never  again  onto  broad  open  water. 
During  that  time  most  of  the  duck  hunts 
and  fly-fishing  trips  into  the  marsh  were 
done  from  pirogues  or  a  fiberglass 
canoe — another  boat  that  barnacles 
and  oysters  would  help  to  eventually 
destroy.  Overtime  the  duck  boat  began 
to  show  signs  of  dry-rotting,  so  on  May 
20,  1978,  I  had  both  it  and  the  glass 
canoe  hauled  off  to  the  dump — such  a 
sad  way  for  a  boat  to  meet  its  end,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  I  could  do. 

For  the  better  part  of  16  years  the 
duck  boat  provided  the  means  for 
learning,  the  thrills  of  successes,  and 
the  unparalleled  enjoyment  of  close 
companionships,  all  for  about  $80.  Just 
think  how  much  I  would  have  missed 
had  my  folks  given  me  a  class  ring 
instead... 

Oh,  that  last  date?  It's  noted  in  my 
fishing  log.  Wouldn't  you  have  done  the 
same? 


THE  LOUISIANA  KITCHEN 

Charbroiled  Oysters 

on  the  Half  Shell  with  Spicy 

Parmesan  Butter  Sauce 

4  doz.  Gulf  Coast  oysters 

(freshly  shucked) 
6  oz.  unsalted  butter  (softened) 
6  oz.  olive  oil 

8  oz.  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
12  cloves  garlic  (minced) 
3  oz.  dry  Vermouth 


3  oz.  Louisiana  hot  sauce 
1   oz.  lemon  juice 
1  tsp.  Kosher  salt 
1/4  tsp.  cayenne 
French  bread  as  needed 

Shuck  fresh  oysters  and  separate  the 
eye  from  the  half  shell.  Combine  all 
ingredients  (except  half  of  the  grat- 
ed Parmesan)  in  a  mixing  bowl  and 
whisk  until  blended  and  creamy. 
Spoon  the  sauce  generously  over 
each  of  the  raw  oysters. 

Place  the  oysters  on  the  half  shell 
on  a  preheated  grill  or  BBQ  pit  with 
a  medium  high  heat.  Grill  for  four 
to  five  minutes.  Drizzle  any  remain- 
ing sauce  over  the  oysters  halfway 
through  cooking.  The  edges  of  the 
oysters  will  begin  to  curl  and  the 
butter  sauce  will  begin  to  boil  and 
bubble.  Working  quickly  so  as  not 
to  overcook,  pull  the  oysters  off  the 
flames  and  divide  among  four  serv- 
ing plates. 
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Sprinkle  the  rest  of  the  grated 
Parmesan  over  the  oysters  and 
serve  hot  with  lots  of  toasted  French 
Bread  to  soak  up  extra  sauce.  Serves 
four. 

Cedar  Roasted  Redfish  with 
Creole  Lemon-Caper  Butter  Sauce 

4-8  oz.  redfish  fillets 

(skinned  and  deboned) 
4  Cedar  planks  (10  inches  long) 
Kosher  salt,  cayenne  and  lemon 
pepper,  to  taste 

Lemon-Caper  Butter  Sauce: 

2  oz.  veal  demi-glace 

2  oz.  white  wine 

Juice  of  1  lemon 

2  Tbsp.  capers 

2  Tbsp.  chopped  fresh  parsley 

1  tsp.  Creole  mustard 

4  oz.  unsalted  butter  at  room 

temperature 
Salt  and  pepper,  to  taste 

Preheat  oven  to  500  degrees. 

Start  butter  sauce  by  combining 
demi-glace,  white  wine  and  lemon 
juice  in  a  shallow  saute  pan.  Bring 
to  a  boil  and  reduce  liquid  by  half. 
Add  Creole  mustard,  then  turn  heat 
down  to  a  simmer.  Whisk  in  soft- 
ened butter  one  tablespoon  at  a 
time.  Remove  saute  pan  from  heat 
and  stir  in  capers  and  chopped  pars- 
ley. Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  set  aside  keeping  it  warm. 

Wash  fresh  redfish  fillets  under 
cold  running  water,  making  sure  to 
remove  any  remaining  bones  or 
scales.  Pat  the  fillets  dry  with  paper 
towels.  Place  one  fillet  on  each  of 
the  four  Cedar  planks.  Generously 
season  the  fish  fillets  with  kosher 
salt,  cayenne  and  lemon  pepper. 

Place  the  Cedar  planks  directly 
on  the  center  oven  rack  and  roast  for 
10  to  12  minutes.  Remove  from 
oven  and  place  on  four  serving 
plates.  Evenly  divide  lemon-caper 
butter  sauce  over  the  fish  fillets  and 
serve  accompanied  by  pecan-wild 
rice  pilaf.  Serves  four. 

Recipes  provided  by  Charles  Taucer, 
Partner/Executive  Chef  at  Mansur's  on 
the  Boulevard  in  Baton  Rouge. 
(wivw.mansursrestaurant.com) 


1 1  and  1 2.  Be  sure  to  read 
uisiana  fishing  regulations. 
www.  wlfJouisiana.gov 


